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EVERENTLY we put aside the tasks of the moment, to 
join in the rejoicing of the day when our thoughts 
and our eyes turn upward, to the star that gleamed o’er 
Bethlehem. 
In the spirit of this hymn and in the true spirit of His 
birthday, we wish to all our friends the goodwill and happiness 
of a Merry Christmas. 
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MARY OF ISRAEL 


OWER OF DAVID, her Litany 
calls our Lady, comparing her heart, strong and full of grace, to a 
fortress, to a tower bedecked with a thousand shields and all the 
bright armor of the mighty (Cant. 4:4). No less does the liturgy 
of her feasts abound in biblical language like this. 

Wondrous thou$h it is, it is in the order of things that the Church, 
in her delicate reverence for Mary, should praise her in the idiom of 
the Old Testament. There are no better words and images than the 
words and images of Israel in which to unfold her dignity, for in 
Israel is she rooted and of Israel did she spring, she who is the Moth- 
er of the Christ and the Mother of all nations. Hence, from the days 
of the Fathers, faith and affection have sought her in the pages of 
the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalter, in all the books of the 
Old Covenant, and have found her there in hidden beauty. 


MARY FORETOLD BY THE PROPHETS 


A few, indeed very few, prophetic utterances speak of Mary. And 
it is in no way surprising that there should be only a few, for is she 
not the Lady of holy discretion? She is there, in these prophecies, 


announced and concealed, for both to announce and to conceal is the 
manner of prophecy: to announce darkly and to conceal in words 
of light. 


Genesis 
Mary appears first in the great vision of Genesis, which has, so 
truly and so beautifully, been called Protevangelion, the earliest 
good tidings, the first and mysterious announcing of the Savior. 
“Then the Lord God said to the serpent,” we read: 


I will put enmity between you and the woman, 
between your seed and her seed; 
He shall crush your head, 
and you shall lie in wait for his heel (Gen. 3:14-15). 


No sooner had man fallen than the great promise was given, no 
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sooner had he chosen death than hope was born; and woman, who 
had brought sin into the world, was made the bearer of hope. 

The woman of whom this prophecy speaks is first Eve; but more 
deeply Mary, the woman par excellence, the second Eve, who was in 
spirit what the other was only in body: mother of all the living. And 
the seed of woman is first all of Eve’s children, whom God assured 
He would not abandon; but more deeply, the Fruit of Mary’s womb, 
who has crushed the enemy’s head, broken his dominion. He over- 
threw Satan, and did it as Satan lay in wait, the very moment that he 
injured His heel, wounded the lesser part of Him, His humanity. 
By His death on the cross, Christ frustrated the devil and forever 
brings him to nothing. Do we not have in this prophecy the gospel 
in bud, for in it Christ’s birth, His passion, and His triumph are 
intimated? 

The Redeemer promised in these first tidings of our salvation is 
called the Seed of the woman, as if to foreshadow that He will be 
the One conceived by the Holy Ghost, the One born “not of blood, 
nor of the will of man, but of God” (John 1:13). Thus the begin- 
nings of Scripture mysteriously extol Mary, the Virgin. No doubt, 
the Protevangelion, like all prophecy, is obscure, but having been 
fulfilled, it can be heard with a new hearing; and to new ears it 
speaks “a new thing,” the thing impossible with man but possible 
with God. 

And if this heavenly pledge is understood in the light of faith, it 
suggests still other mysteries of our Lady’s life, her perpetual purity, 
her Immaculate Conception, indeed her Assumption. For the enmity 
decreed by God between the serpent and the woman knows no inter- 
ruption, so that not for a single moment did she bear the yoke of sin. 

To repeat, the woman whose seed is powerful enough to smash 
the power of the serpent is Eve, the first woman, and more fully 
Mary, first among women. 

But we may also understand the woman as the Church, our 
mother, the Church of the Old Testament, whose summit was Marv, 
and the Church of the New, whose best portion she is. In this way, 
then, the seed is mankind, struggling against the serpent’s encircle- 
ment, a struggle which would be entirely in vain, however, were not 
the grace of Christ given to the sons of Eve. But nowhere is this war 
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waged so valiantly as by the disciples of the Lord, to whom He gave 
“power to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
power of the enemy” (Luke 10:19), the disciples whom the Apostle 
comforts: “The God of peace will speedily crush Satan under your 
feet” (Rom. 16:20). 

It should not be bewildering to see these several interpretations 
together, for they are in no way contradictory; far from it! By 
saying that the woman of the Protevangelion is Eve, but also the 
Church, Jewish and Christian, and above all, the Blessed Virgin; 
by saying that the seed is Christ, but also those in whom He is re- 
flected, His forerunners and followers; by giving these various 
explanations, we profess the fulness of Christ — of Christ, in whom 
are focused all things, whose light, shining now in splendor, illu- 
mines all that was dim in the former Dispensation. 

The several explanations, differ though they may to a quick 
glance, do not diverge — they meet, they are one. And they show 
Mary to be the fountain into which flows that river of grace we call 
the Old Covenant and from which spring the living waters of the 
New. 


Micheas 


The great hope of Genesis became the hope and solace of Micheas 
the prophet, when, around the year 700, the word of God came to 
him. He knew his people degraded and distressed; he witnessed 
hostages taken into captivity ; he foretold doom and disaster, God’s 
anger that would bring about punishment and purging. But he was 
no prophet of perdition; rather did he serve the God who “delights 
in mercy,” who in the end will put away the iniquities of Israel, cast 
its sins into the bottom of the sea, and make true the promises given 
to the fathers in the days of old (Mich. 7:18-20). The prophet saw 
his people’s calamity, and yet looked ahead, and saw in the spirit 
a woman and child, the Messias and His Mother. This was his 
prophecy: 


But you, Bethlehem Ephrata, 
a little one among the cities of Juda, 
out of you shall One come forth unto Me 
who is to be the Ruler of Israel, 
whose going forth is from of old, from ancient days. 
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Therefore will He give them up 
till a Mother bears child. 
Then the remnant of His brethren shall return 
to the children of Israel. 
And He shall stand and shall feed His flock 
in the strength of the Lord, 
in the majesty of the name of the Lord His God (Mich. 5:2-4). 


Always laboring under human respect, under the false and unwar- 
ranted awe toward might, we find it hard to understand God’s sover- 
eign choice of the small, the weak, and the despised. But in choosing 
the least, He manifests His infinite majesty, His perfect freedom. So, 
among all the stars, He chose our sun; among its planets, this; on 
the earth, a small corner, a remote province of Rome’s vast empire ; 
and there in Palestine, a little town. Of all peoples, He chose one 
despised among the nations; and of all the maidens in Israel, one 
poor and unknown. From her, He took flesh, He the Ruler of Israel, 
its Shepherd, who “shall be peace” (Mich. 5:4). 

But even before He took flesh, He was, and was at work. For in 
the Hebrew, “His going forth” suggests His activities no less than 
His origin. To Him, then, the Ruler to come, Micheas’ prophecy 
attributes God’s deeds of old, the interventions of the Angel of 
Yahweh in the lives of Abraham, of Jacob, of Moses, the interven- 
tions of “ancient days.” And in “ancient days,” in the bosom of the 
Father, is His eternal origin, while a Mother shall give birth to Him 
in Bethlehem. 

The people of Israel, the prophet knows, will be at the pleasure 
of its enemies till a woman, the Woman of the Protevangel, ushers 
in the Messianic times, “till a Mother bears child,” or, as other 
translations read, “till she, who will bear, shall bear,” “till she, who 
travails, shall bring forth.” 

In the word “travail” resound the many sorrows and afflictions of 
Israel. “Be in pain and labor, O daughter of Sion, like a woman in 
travail,” the prophet had said (Mich. 4:10). These were the “birth 
pangs of the Messias,” but the people little more than endured them 
while Mary willed them. Not that in the birth of her Child she knew 
physical distress, for He came forth from her like sunlight which, 
piercing a crystal, does it no hurt, leaves no scar, bestows on it 
only splendor. We know that Christ left His Mother’s virgin body 
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as He left the virgin tomb, their seals remaining inviolate. We know 
she suffered no pain, hers —so the Magnificat tells — were the 
pains of compassion. The pity with which she felt her people’s 
affliction as her own, her vehement desire to see the Redeemer, her 
love that would speed time, truly make her the “woman in travail.” 


Isaias 


To “the Woman whose Seed shall crush the serpent,” to “the Mother 
who shall bear Israel’s Ruler and Shepherd,” Isaias gives another 
glorious title: “Virgin Bringer of God our Deliverer.” Is there not, 
in this triad of Genesis, Micheas, and Isaias, the unfolding of one 
great vision? Is it not like one word ever more sharpened, like one 
prophecy ever approaching its fulfilment ? 


Behold, the Virgin shall conceive and bear a son 
and she shall call his name Emmanuel, God-with-us, 


we read in the seventh chapter of Isaias. 

These so signal words and their surrounding text have raised 
many problems and received various interpretations, to deal with 
which would be impossible here. But one problem we must consider. 
It is often objected that the Hebrew word almah used by Isaias, 
which we translate “virgin,” does not mean “virgin” in the strict 
sense, but only “young woman” or “unmarried maiden of marriage- 
able age,” and that the technical term for “virgin” is betulah. No 
doubt, this is true literally, but did not the Jews’ high regard for 
chastity make these two words in effect interchangeable? Is not the 
English “maiden” an equivalent for “virgin,” and has not the Ger- 
man Jungfrau, that is “young woman,” come to mean precisely 
“virgin”? 

In any case, the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Bible made for the Jews of Alexandria some 250 years before 
Christ, rendered almah by parthenos, that is, “virgin.” Above all, St. 
Matthew — the Evangelist who wrote his Gospel for the very pur- 
pose of strengthening his Jewish brethren become Christian and of 
convincing those of his brethren still aloof that Jesus was the Mes- 
sias — cites Isaias’ prophecy and claims its fulfillment. And he does 
so without hesitation, indeed with the simplicity and assurance of an 
Evangelist who knows whereof he speaks. 
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When St. Matthew spoke with the tongue of revelation, he made 
manifest, he made us understand with certainty, the deepest content 
of the prophecy. But we may well ask how much Achaz and his 
court, to whom it was addressed in 734 B.C., understood. His 
throne was being threatened by foreign princes, and defeat, accord- 
ing to the customs of the day, might have meant the wiping out of 
his house, the house of David. In terror and desperation, Achaz 
sought the help of the Assyrian king, the dread of the Near East. His 
submission to the Assyrian was not only cowardly ; it was distrustful 
of the divine promises, for God had pledged that the house of David 
should bring forth the One who would rule the earth forever. 

At that moment, Isaias approached the king, holding out God’s 
help. Any sign, any miracle the king demanded, God would perform 
to strengthen his faith, to assure him that He would save the throne 
of David. The king, however, sanctimoniously declined to “tempt 
the Lord,” whereupon the prophet cried out: “Hear, O house of 
David, is it a small thing for you to weary men, that you must weary 
my God also? Therefore, of Himself, the Lord will give you a sign. 
Behold, the virgin shall conceive and bear a son and she shall call 
his name Emmanuel.” 

Because of some of the lines following on these, several writers 
have suggested that Isaias, in compenetration — the prophetic gift 
that sees two events in one — announced the advent of two infants: 
a son to Achaz, and another Son, a greater Prince, whom Achaz’ 
heir foreshadowed. However this may be, Emmanuel is clearly the 
Messias. He is the sign that David's throne will stand forever. 


A Child is born to us, 

a Son is given to us, 

and sovereignty is on His shoulder; 

and His name is called 

Wonder-Counsellor, Mighty God, 

Father for ever, Prince of peace... . 

On David's throne and over his kingdom (shall He rule) .. . 
henceforth and for ever. 


“The zeal of Yahweh, the angel-surrounded, will accomplish this,” 
the prophet concludes (9:6,7). 

And He will accomplish it through a woman, the Woman prom- 
ised from the beginning. She — no human father — shall name her 
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Son Emmanuel, Isaias tells. Though Achaz little grasped the mes- 
sage ; though later generations hardly understood its entire meaning 
till it was fulfilled; though even she of whom the prophecy speaks 
did not comprehend its breathless mystery till the angel opened her 
eyes — still, the Virgin-with-Child was the promised sign. She is 
the pledge of God’s power, the earnest of His love for man, the 
token that the kingdom is near. 

When the Holy Ghost came upon Mary and the power of the 
Most High overshadowed her, the face of the earth was changed; 
the world of the spirit became more real than the world of sense; 
eternity, not time, was revealed the true measure. So close are we 
drawn to the “other” world in this mysterious, mighty deed of God 
that we can say: 


O world invisible, we view thee; 

O world intangible, we touch thee; 
O world unknowable, we know thee; 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 


MARY FORESHADOWED BY HOLY WOMEN 


The Old Testament foretells Mary — lofty instrument for our salva- 
tion, ready to the hand of God — in prophetic words, but also, some- 
times faintly, sometimes most strikingly, in figures of flesh and 
blood. Whatever their shortcomings and imperfections, the holy 
women of the Old Law foreshadowed her, the perfect Woman. They 
were her dawn, and she was the embodiment of the purest and 
holiest in them. She was, she is, to quote St. Pius X, “after Christ, 
the end of the Law.” 

There were first the women of patriarchal days. At the very be- 
ginning of the Covenant stands Sara, princess most beautiful. Mirac- 
ulously she conceived her son, the heir of promise, who later was 
to bear to his Golgotha the wood for sacrifice. When she bore him, 
Abraham called him Isaac, “he laughs,” for with laughter was he 
received. And in his birth, a birth of great joy, Bethlehem was antici- 
pated, where the Blessed Virgin was to bear the Delight of the world. 

To woo Mary and unfold before her the plan of redemption, 
Gabriel was sent; in like manner, and yet so unlike, Eliezer, the 
servant, was sent to win Rebecca as Isaac’s bride. With holy trust, 
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Rebecca put herself into the hands of the messenger. Her “I will” 
(Gen. 24:58) was the first measure of that perfect faith which said 
to the archangel: “Be it done to me according to thy word” (Luke 
1:38). 

In the next generation, Lia rejoiced over Ruben’s birth: “The 
Lord has had regard for my misery” (Gen. 29:32); when she 
brought forth Juda, son of the future, ancestor of glory, she pro- 
claimed: “I will praise the Lord” (Gen. 29:35). This was not the 
full Magnificat, but the prelude to Mary’s hymn of praise and thanks- 
giving: “My soul magnifies the Lord . . . because He has regarded 
the lowliness of His handmaid” (Luke 1:46-48). 

Rachel, on the other hand, bore her younger son in grief and, 
dying, called him Benoni, “son of my sorrow” (Gen. 35:18). Of her 
Jeremias said: 


A voice was heard in Rama, 
weeping and loud lamentation; 
Rachel weeping for her children, 
and she would not be comforted, 
because they are no more (Jer. 31:15). 


Is it not as if God had drawn in her the contours of the Mother of 
sorrows ? 

When the house of Jacob was enslaved in Egypt, Jochabed, the 
mother of Moses, lived her name, “God is my glory.” Living only 
for her child, who was to be Israel’s savior, and lead his people out 
of pagan darkness, she became the mother of the Exodus. For her- 
self she wanted nothing ; content with obscurity, in this she resembled 
Mary, who became the Mother of an exodus far more marvelous; 
who, choosing silence, had only one desire, the glory of God her 
Son. 

Then there is Mariam, Moses’ sister, who guarded his childhood 
with love’s concern. Had she not shielded his infancy, he could 
never have come down from the royal palace to save his people. 
Thus, though not herself Israel’s savior, still, she is a cause of their 
joy. Was she, the virgin, in the fore of those who crossed the Red 
Sea, as she was the leader of the Hebrew women in their song? 


Sing to the Lord, for He is gloriously triumphant; 
horse and chariot He has cast into the sea. 
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With all of Israel she rejoiced: 


My strength and my courage is the Lord, 
and He has been my Savior. 
He is my God, I praise Him; 
the God of my father, I extol Him. .. . 
Who is like to You, magnificent in holiness? 
O terrible in renown, Worker of wonders (Exod. 15:21,2,11). 


In all this, Mariam the prophetess is a figure of the greater Mariam. 

After the children of Israel had entered into the land of promise, 
and dwelt there for a time, and sinned, and been punished, Debora 
arose, a mother in Israel, who snatched her people from the power 
of men. Wedding valor and song, she answered God’s grace: 


Hear, O kings! Give ear, O princes! 
I to the Lord will sing my song, 
my hymn to the Lord, the God of Israel (Judges 5:3). 


There moves through the canticles of Mariam and Debora a con- 
tempt for earthly might. Both knew its frailty; both were convinced 
that it is futile to resist the Lord. Nothing can resist Him in whose 
presence “the earth quaked and the heavens were shaken, while the 
clouds sent down showers.” Nothing can resist the Lord in whose 
presence “the mountains trembled” (Judges 5:4,5). The same dis- 


regard inspired our Lady’s song: 


He has scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 
He has put down the mighty from their thrones, 
and has exalted the lowly (Luke 1: 51-52). 


One of the humblest, loveliest women of the Ancient Dispensa- 
tion was Ruth, the Moabite, who lived “in the days of the Judges,” 
over a thousand years before Christ; and that she, a pagan, should 
have become one of its saints, indeed, the ancestor of David, shows 
the wondrous scope, the New Testament breadth, of the Old Testa- 
ment. Begging to come under the wings of faith, she vowed to 
Noemi, her mother-in-law: 


Wherever you go I will go, 

wherever you lodge I will lodge, 

your people shall be my people, 

and your God my God (Ruth 1:16). 
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In so few words, in a breath, she expressed selfless devotion, rare 
trust and readiness. Sensitive to the tender touch of grace, Ruth 
merited to be mother not only to David but to the one who was ever 
alive to the promptings of the Spirit and is hence the model of man’s 
perfect response to God’s challenge. 

There were two women, Judith and Esther, who helped rescue 
their people from certain doom. Some scholars think that they are 
not historical figures, that the books which speak of them are reli- 
gious fiction, written for the encouragement of the people. The 
arguments for and against need not detain us here. For whether the 
books are poetry of faith, or straight history, or history somewhat 
freely told, still, the two women, greathearted and self-forgetting, 
point to the future. 

After Judith had cut off the head of Holofernes, overthrown the 
enemy of God’s people, she was welcomed: 


Blessed are you, daughter, 
by the Lord the most high God, 
above all women on the earth (Judith 13:23). 


A like welcome rang on the lips of Elizabeth and has been re-echoed 
in the hearts of many generations. 


You the glory of Jerusalem, 
you the joy of Israel, 
you the honor of our people, 


the multitude greeted Judith (Judith 15:10). There rests a shadow 
on Judith’s deed, but the Church is not ashamed to see in her a 
suggestion of the great Woman who was to follow her; indeed, the 
Church makes the people’s salutation her own. When, on the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, she sings of Mary: “You the glory 
of Jerusalem, you the joy of Israel, you the honor of our people,” 
the words receive their full meaning. 

And similarly, what Esther intimated, Mary fulfilled. The king- 
dom’s most beautiful woman, chosen and greatly honored, Esther 
had no joy else than in the Lord, the God of Abraham. And she 
interceded for her kinsmen: “O God, mighty above all, hear the 
voice of those who have no other hope” (Esther 14:18-19). A 
mediatrix, she stood before God, the all-seeing Savior, and with 
heart atremble but bold, approached the royal throne. Having been 
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exempted from that death with which the king had threatened all 
her brethren, she in turn became the minister of their salvation. And 
so is Mary minister of our salvation. 

As the beginning of the Old Testament holds out the vision of 
the great Woman, so its end tells of the Queen of martyrs. The 
second Book of Machabees speaks of the mother who saw her 
seven sons slain in the space of one day but stood fast in the hope of 
the Lord. Never did she turn her eyes from the bitter torments of 
her sons. In the same spirit, Mary offered her only Son and Lord 
to His heavenly Father. 


At the cross her station keeping, 
stood the mournful Mother weeping, 
close to Jesus to the last. 


Seven sorrows the Machabean mother bore, seven deaths she died, 
before she died herself. And seven sorrows pierced the heart of 
Mary, anchored in the hope of the Lord. Truly the women of the 
Old Israel foreshadow its greatest daughter, the Mother of the New. 
They are like fragments, like little stones which, pieced together, 
form a mosaic of her who is the Woman of women. 


MARY MIRRORED BY SIGNS 


Love sees its beloved everywhere. We must not chide the lover, for 
what he sees is not mere fancy; rather is his eye widened to the ful- 
ness of things, their innermost word, their intimate bonds. Thus the 
poet Novalis had to sing: “Ich sehe Dich in tausend Bildern, Maria, 
lieblich ausgedrueckt.” “In a thousand images I see you, Mary, 
exquisitely revealed.” Thus the Fathers of the Church discovered 
our Lady in figures and symbols; as they turned the pages of the 
Old Testament, many a place, many a thing, lovingly spoke of her. 

Paradise spoke of her, the virgin earth, the soil rich and fair 
though untouched by human labor. So did the wonder-tree in the 
garden, bearing a fruit wondrous beyond telling. So did the Ark of 
the Deluge which, built at God’s bidding, was not harmed when all 
else was harmed. They all spoke of her, for she is in truth another 
paradise, another tree of life, the ship in which dwelt the true Noe. 

As the Fathers turned the pages of Scripture, they saw her mir- 
rored in the dove which brought the peaceful olive leaf; in Jacob’s 
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ladder, where earth and heaven meet; in the holy ground where the 
Lord appeared, which Moses was not allowed to approach; in the 
awesome bush which burned and was not burnt, which in the fire’s 
red glory kept its green splendor. 

Love saw and sees the Virgin Mother in the staff of Aaron, the 
rod which flowered at the will of God, surpassing nature’s rule; the 
Chosen one of grace in the ark of the Covenant, fashioned of incor- 
ruptible wood, covered inside and outside with pure gold ; the Bearer 
of the Savior in the precious urn which held the manna, heaven’s 
bread, or in the inspired Book of Moses, for in her the Word took 
shape, not of letters but of flesh, the Word which was to be read by 
the whole world. 

The little cloud which Elias saw rising out of the sea and which 
brought a great rain (3 Kings 18:44-45); the eastern gate of the 
sanctuary which, Ezechiel was told, must be shut and shall not be 
opened and through which no man shall enter because the Lord the 
God of Israel has entered through it (Ezech. 44: 1-2) ; the mountain 
from which was cut, not by the hands of man, the Cornerstone that 
is Christ, the stone which, as Daniel said, would smite the great 
idol of paganism (Dan. 2:34) — all these tell of her who holds so 
singular a place in the economy of salvation. 

The cedar of Lebanon and the cypress on the range of Hermon; 
the holy hills and mountains, Sinai, place of revelation, and Sion, 
throne of God; the tabernacle and the temple, both God’s mysteri- 
ous abode, are among the images of Mary (cf. Ecclus. 24:17; Ps. 
18:6; 45:5-6; 67:16-17; 86:1-3,5; 131:13). 


MARY SUNG BY THE CANTICLE 


Mother of the prophets’ Hope and Lord, great sister of Israel’s holy 
women, in and through Christ the secret of so many sacred realities 
of old — Mary is all these. She is hidden also in the Wisdom books 
and in the Song of Songs. The great song, with its ardent dialogue, 
its passionate exchange between lover and beloved, is filled with 
images and themes found in the prophets and elsewhere in the 
Bible: trees and waters, mountain, vineyard, and garden, daybreak, 
noon, and night, sleep and waking, search and finding, flock and 
shepherd, bride and bridegroom. 

This shows it to be not a canticle standing all alone, completely 
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apart from the rest of Scripture; rather is it the song of Scripture, 
singing even more fervently what all of Scripture sings. Its fire, its 
inwardness, its accent, make it a climax. Origen saw it as the highest 
rung of his scale of the major Old Testament canticles, a scale that 
led Israel, and leads the soul, from labors and purifications to rest. 

But it is more than the highest of the canticles; it is the most 
intense presentation of God’s dealings with Israel, the epitome of 
the annals of divine love which is the Old Testament. Not that it 
lists any historical events; on the contrary, it seems to draw the 
biblical drama into a few almost timeless moments. It seems to point 
to the future, to Messianic days. The Canticle of Canticles is a para- 
ble of Yahweh’s love for Israel and Israel’s love for Him — but 
Israel entire: the people of the Advent, and the people of the fulness 
of time, the Church; and no less each soul, pursued with the same 
everlasting love with which God pursues Israel. And though there is, 
of course, no direct reference to our Lady, and though the story of 
the Canticle’s beautiful country maiden, the Shulamite, is in no way 
similar to our Lady’s, still, the Shulamite often bears our Lady’s 
features. 

Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth — 

For Your love is more precious than wine (Cant. 1:1). 


I am my Beloved’s and my Beloved is mine, 
who feeds His flock among the lilies (6:2). 


Thus the bride — the Shulamite, Mary — sings. And these are some 
of the praises given the Shulamite — nay, Mary: 


Who is she that comes forth like the dawn, 
fair as the moon, 

pure as the sun, 

dauntless as an army with banners (6:9)? 


You are beautiful, My love, as Thirza, 
lovely as Jerusalem, 
dauntless as an army with banners (6:3). 


You are all fair, My love, 
and there is no spot in you (4:7). 


Therefore the Church uses these verses and others on the various 
feasts of our Lady, for of whom can God better say: 
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She alone is My dove, My perfect one. 
She is the only one of her mother; 
She is the chosen one of her that bore her (6:8). 


What Israel was always meant to be, Mary of Israel truly was: 


A garden enclosed is My sister, My bride, 
a spring enclosed, a fountain sealed (4:12). 


MARY AKIN TO WISDOM 


In looking at the Shulamite, the Church sees the face of Mary; and 
in reading of Wisdom, pure and pregnant, perfect likeness and part- 
ner of the Most High, His child and favorite, the Church again can- 
not help thinking of her who is Wisdom’s seat and singular vessel. 
There is no arbitrariness in the way the liturgy appropriates certain 
Sapiential texts to our Lady; rather is it the Church’s understanding 
of God’s loving design that makes her speak of her in words that 
apply first, and only there fully, to Wisdom who dwells with God 
from ever to ever. 


I was set up from eternity, 
from the beginning, 
before the earth was made. 
The depths were not as yet, 
and I was already conceived (Prov. 8:22-23), 


Wisdom says; and so can Mary, planned from everlasting in the 
mind of God, pre-eminent in grace and glory, foremost of all crea- 
tures. The Lord made her His masterwork: ordained from of old, 
she was the fabric woven for generation on generation. Though the 
work of an instant — the fruit of grace — she was sketched out for 
aeons. It has been said that her virginity was rehearsed in the angels, 
her charity in the seraphim, her wisdom in the cherubim, her integ- 
rity in the heavens, her splendor in the stars, her grace in the growing 
meadows, her fruitfulness in the trees, in the beasts her breath and 
life. Limned in the virtues of all the just, she was called by St. Ber- 
nard “negotium omnium saeculorum,” “the undertaking of all the 
ages.” 

Mary holds this cosmic position because of her oneness with 
Christ. When God was about to hasten our redemption, His first 
work was her conception, her sinless beginning, His next her birth. 
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She alone is My dove, My perfect one. 
She is the only one of her mother; 
She is the chosen one of her that bore her (6:8). 


What Israel was always meant to be, Mary of Israel truly was: 


A garden enclosed is My sister, My bride, 
a spring enclosed, a fountain sealed (4:12). 


MARY AKIN TO WISDOM 


In looking at the Shulamite, the Church sees the face of Mary; and 
in reading of Wisdom, pure and pregnant, perfect likeness and part- 
ner of the Most High, His child and favorite, the Church again can- 
not help thinking of her who is Wisdom’s seat and singular vessel. 
There is no arbitrariness in the way the liturgy appropriates certain 
Sapiential texts to our Lady; rather is it the Church’s understanding 
of God’s loving design that makes her speak of her in words that 
apply first, and only there fully, to Wisdom who dwells with God 
from ever to ever. 


I was set up from eternity, 
from the beginning, 
before the earth was made. 
The depths were not as yet, 
and I was already conceived (Prov. 8:22-23), 


Wisdom says; and so can Mary, planned from everlasting in the 
mind of God, pre-eminent in grace and glory, foremost of all crea- 
tures. The Lord made her His masterwork: ordained from of old, 
she was the fabric woven for generation on generation. Though the 
work of an instant — the fruit of grace — she was sketched out for 
aeons. It has been said that her virginity was rehearsed in the angels, 
her charity in the seraphim, her wisdom in the cherubim, her integ- 
rity in the heavens, her splendor in the stars, her grace in the growing 
meadows, her fruitfulness in the trees, in the beasts her breath and 
life. Limned in the virtues of all the just, she was called by St. Ber- 
nard “negotium omnium saeculorum,” “the undertaking of all the 
ages.” 

Mary holds this cosmic position because of her oneness with 
Christ. When God was about to hasten our redemption, His first 
work was her conception, her sinless beginning, His next her birth. 
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Only then was time ready for the Word to descend, so that, having 
taken humanity in the Virgin’s womb, He might lovingly ascend the 
cross. Inebriated, as it were, with men, He ran through Israel’s 
villages and towns, preaching the kingdom, bringing forgiveness, 
offering life. And in all this, from the manger to the cross, our Lady 
was one with Him, able to say: 


My delights were to be with the children of men (Prov. 8:31). 


This, the loving design of God — Mary’s pre-eminence in the 
realm of grace, her oneness with Christ, her cosmic position — 
moves beneath these and other texts of the Sapiential books. In 
them we see her veiledly, as throughout the Old Testament. And 
this is as it must be, for she is the Lady of sweet modesty who, even 
through the Gospels, walks with her dignity veiled. Of Nazareth, her 
home, it was said that nothing good could come out of it; Bethlehem, 
the town of her delivery, was called “a little one among the cities of 
Juda.” And yet the maiden from Nazareth, the mother from Bethle- 
hem, is — Queen of the World. 

John M. Oesterreicher 


LEGITIMATE LITURGICAL CUSTOMS 
CONTRARY TO RUBRICS 


HE assembly of French 
Cardinals and Archbishops, meeting this summer, issued through 
its official episcopal commission for pastoral and liturgy a national 
directive on the subject of unauthorized liturgical initiatives. While 
recognizing that liturgical “experiments” are often motivated by a 
laudable desire for a living liturgy allowing of easier participation 
by the people, the directive insists on what Canon law and Mediator 
Dei clearly state about the exclusive authority of the Holy See in 
this matter of liturgical legislation. It continues: 
“Therefore every effort, avowed or otherwise, to modify the 
Roman liturgy in an illegitimate fashion, must be rejected. Does this 
mean that any modification whatever is impossible without the posi- 
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tive intervention of the Holy See exercised through a special decision 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites? No, but the new usages must 
fulfil the conditions laid down by the legislator himself in Canon 
Law under the title of ‘De consuetudine’.” 

The assembly then proceeds to analyze the respective canons 
(25-30) and apply them to the liturgical field: 

“A usage contrary to law can legitimately acquire legal force if 
the following three conditions obtain simultaneously: 

“First, such a usage must be practiced by a community capable 
of receiving a law and therefore also of inaugurating a custom in- 
tended to have the force of law: e.g., the universal Church, a nation, 
a diocese, a chapter, a parish. . . . 

“No innovation on the part of individuals or of mere groups of 
whatever sort can pretend to have legal value. Thus, for instance, in 
a parish, the usage in question must be the act, not of isolated mem- 
bers, even though they be the clergy, but of the ‘community’ as such. 

“Secondly, such a usage must be practiced during forty con- 
tinuous years for ordinary cases; and during a hundred years, or 
immemorially, when the law involved contains a clause forbidding 
all contrary custom. 

“This condition will be realized provided neither the Holy See nor 
the diocesan bishop express their opposition to the usage in ques- 
tion during this entire time that is required. 

“Thirdly, the usage must, beyond all possible doubt, be reason- 
able: that is to say, it must not be nor have been the object of any 
reprobation on the part of Rome (as for example, that of Canon 
818, concerning the priest celebrating Mass), and, furthermore, it 
must be positively laudable. 

“Practically speaking, it is the task of the local Ordinaries, who 
have the duty to watch over the exact observance of canonical pre- 
scriptions in the exercise of cult (Canon 1261), to judge the ‘rea- 
sonable character’ of liturgical usages already existing or in the 
process of starting within their dioceses. 

“Reserving always the superior right of the Roman authority, the 
Bishops alone have the power in their dioceses either to interrupt or, 
on the contrary, to allow the peaceful establishment of prescription, 
by virtue of which a new usage can acquire ‘rights of citizenship.’ 
Their permission may be either formally expressed, or it may be 
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tacit, i.e., when they are aware of the existence of a practice, but 
do not intervene.” 

The directive then takes up the subject of para-liturgies. These 
must never supplant the liturgy itself in the mind and affection of the 
people, but are useful only in so far as they serve and lead to the 
liturgy. For only the liturgy has the incomparable value of being the 
Official worship of the Church, of effecting the opus operantis of the 
entire Mystical Body. And — 

“The faithful have a strict right to participate actively in the lit- 
urgy. They must not be deprived of the benefits of such participa- 
tion: let the pastors of souls not forget this.” 

In conclusion, the assembly formulated several statements of 
more general import concerning the liturgical apostolate: 

“Liturgical Education. The interest aroused by the liturgical 
movement of our times indicates that a more intensive liturgical 
formation ought to be given to clergy as well as to laity. Knowledge 
of and respect for the rubrics are not enough: it is necessary to enter 
into contact with the soul of the liturgy. Seminarians, in particular, 
will find in the liturgy a precious aid in preparing themselves better 
for their future task as pastors and as leaders (presidents) of the 
worshipping community. 

“Liturgical Commissions. According to the recommendation of 
the encyclical Mediator Dei, each diocese ought to be helped by a 
liturgical commission. Through its initiative and under its super- 
vision the normal development of liturgical activity will be better 
assured. 

“Living Evolution of the Liturgy. The laws of the Church in the 
field of liturgy are prudent, wise and well founded: 

“While safeguarding the essential unity of the official cult, they 
do allow scope for the efforts of pastors eager to introduce begin- 
ners to the riches of the liturgy or to make the faithful more aware of 
them. Without impeding reasonable developments (evolutions), the 
laws will direct such developments by submitting them to the atten- 
tion of hierarchical authority. 

“Concerned about the needs of their people, the Bishops on their 
part are eager to listen to their priests who are in constant contact 
with the people: for they have been called by grace to be the re- 
sponsible shepherds. 
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“And above the Bishops there is the Sovereign Pontiff who has 
given clear proof of his desire for a living and well-adapted liturgy. 
The bilingual Ritual, the new Easter Vigil, evening Masses, easing 
of the eucharistic fast — these have earned His Holiness Pius XII 
the grateful recognition of his children in France and throughout 
the world.” 

The importance of this directive of the French assembly of Car- 
dinals and Archbishops lies, obviously, in the careful manner in 
which they clarify how the exclusive competence of the Holy See in 
liturgical legislation (which they insist on emphatically) does not 
intend to eliminate the possibility of a certain amount of living 
adaptation of universal legislation to local conditions by means of 
legitimate liturgical customs. Liturgical laws are not meant to be a 
procrustean bed, but to direct and encourage liturgical life in a 
manner best suited to God’s greater glory and the spiritual welfare 
of the faithful everywhere. 

To supplement the official directive, Rev. Marcel Noirot, pro- 
fessor on the faculty of Canon Law at Lyons and consultant in 
matters of Canon Law to the French episcopate, has written an 
“authorized commentary” on the conditions requisite for the legiti- 
macy of a liturgical custom. It has appeared in several French 
periodicals. Our translation is from the September-October issue of 
Musique et Liturgie. A more extensive treatment of the same ques- 
tion was contributed by Fr. Noirot to Paroisse et Liturgie, 1954, No. 
5, pp. 329-341. 


COMMENTARY 


1. The liturgy is “spirit and life” because it is “the Church’s 
exercise of the priesthood of Christ” (Mediator Dei). Hence it is 
not to be identified with rubrics. The latter, however, are necessary 
(just as legislation is necessary whenever there is question of a social 
act) for the organization indispensable to the official prayer of the 
Church. But the rubrics not merely govern the execution of public 
cult. They are a condition sine qua non of its very existence: for the 
Church will “guarantee” a prayer as her own only if the latter fulfils 
the conditions that she herself has believed necessary to lay down. 

2. The conditions now required for the existence of the public 
prayer of the Church are enumerated in Canon 1256 of the Code of 
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Canon Law. There can be no “official prayer of the Mystical Body 
of Christ” unless it is presented by someone: 1) specially deputed by 
the Church; 2)acting effectively in the name of the Church; and 
3) observing the rules established by the Church, i.e., the liturgical 
legislation. Unless these three conditions are simultaneously present, 
the worship remains merely “private,” and does not have a sacra- 
mental character engaging the action of the entire Church. This 
makes clear the practical theological importance of the observance 
of the liturgical laws. 

3. One can, however, conceive in theory of a legislation less strict 
than that which binds us at present. As a matter of fact, history 
proves that the vindication to itself by the Holy See of an exclusive 
competence in liturgical legislation dates only from the sixteenth 
century (and even after that date, due to special circumstances, the 
Holy See tolerated certain important exceptions).! But at the pres- 
ent time, the Code affirms (Canon 1257) that the Holy See alone 
can legislate in matters liturgical, in other words, can determine the 
rites which will officially engage (involve the activity of) the entire 
Church. 

4. As the “act of the Church,” the liturgy necessarily postulates 
the participation of the Christian people. But such participation pre- 
supposes proper preparedness on their part. To this end, para-litur- 
gies can constitute for a non-Christian or deChristianized population 
a useful preparation for their entry into the great current of official 
prayer. But it is important to underscore the fact that the faithful 
have a strict right to authentic participation in the liturgical life of 
the Church. 

5. Moreover, the application of liturgical laws must be done in- 
telligently. The rubrics must be correctly understood (in the light 
of history, of theology, and of ecclesiastical law.) While absolute 
uniformity is requisite for the essential rites, the flexibility which 
is possible in the case of some other rubrics should be put to profita- 
ble use without needless and untimely recourse to Rome. The best 
interpretation of a law consists in the practical manner in which it is 
effectively applied (Canon 29). 

6. The Church, more broadminded in this respect than most 


*E.g., the development of the neo-Gallican rites of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. — Ep. 
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States, admits that her legislation may under certain conditions 
admit of a breach, and she even in advance accords a legal force to 
usages contrary to the law which have been observed for a suffi- 
ciently long period of time (at least forty years) by authentic com- 
munities (e.g., a diocese, a parish, etc.), provided that such usages 
are reasonable (Canon 27). This is in fact a general law of the 
Church, and therefore applies also to liturgical legislation. 

7. It is entirely possible, both in theory and in practice, that cer- 
tain usages contrary to the rubrics are “reasonable” in this sense, 
and therefore, when they have become juridical customs, can 
be recognized as legitimate. Obviously, in a sphere as delicate as 
this, official legislation can in advance declare certain usages as “un- 
reasonable” by means of an express reprobation. But even such an 
express reprobation is not of its nature perpetual; and the Code has 
shown itself very moderate in this matter of reprobation. Thus, since 
1920, the Missal no longer carries the general formula reprobating 
all customs contrary to the rubrics of the Mass (there remains, on 
this point, only the reprobation of Canon 818, about the celebrating 
priest). 

8. Among liturgical usages not so reprobated but only opposed 
to rubrics, there are, without any doubt whatever, some which fulfil 
the conditions demanded by the Church in order that their legiti- 
macy be admitted. Above all, general customs and those which are 
of a hundred years’ standing, or immemorial, enjoy favorable pre- 
sumption. Moreover, an examination of the most recent liturgical 
decisions shows clearly that usages modified by decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites have not overnight lost their “reasonable” 
character, and that, sometimes, usages formerly forbidden (but 
practiced) have in the course of time been officially confirmed: a 
clear sign of the existence of this “reasonable character” required 
by the law. 

9. Even though Bishops are no longer legislators in matters of 
the liturgy, the solution of problems arising in the practical liturgical 
field nevertheless lies in their hands. There is no difficulty about in- 
admissable usages: they must see to it that such disappear. If there 
is doubt about what course to take, they will consult the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. But if they are certain of the reasonable and praise- 
worthy character of a usage which could very well be the object of a 
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law, they will verify the existence of the other required conditions 
and, if the conclusion be favorable, the very fact that they allow such 
a usage peacefully to acquire prescription under their approving 
eyes will make it (after the expiration of the legal period of time) 
perfectly legitimate and therefore authentically “liturgical.” 

10. Doubtless (and it is necessary to emphasize this) this prob- 
lem can arise in practice only in regard to points of secondary im- 
portance. But it is not without interest to know that, in the field of 
liturgy, the fact of being opposed to rubrics does not prevent a usage 
recognized as reasonable from acquiring the power proper to all 
official liturgical acts, namely, of activating the entire Church in 
prayer. Thereby the liturgical legislation of the Church, though it is 
with very good reason strict about essentials, furnishes proof also 
of an undeniable suppleness in favor of a better and more fruitful 
participation of her children in the authentic exercise of the priest- 
hood of Christ. Marcel Noirot 


SOME COMMON TRAITS IN EASTERN 
SPIRITUALITY 


HE liturgies of the Church are “the 
foremost and indispensable fount of the true Christian spirit” (St. 
Pius X). In accordance with this principle, the Sacred Congregation 
of Studies sent out a special instruction (August, 1929), urging that 
the “diversity of Catholic rites should be explained with accuracy no 
less than with reverence and respect.” And even the dissident East- 
ern Churches are “gold-bearing fragments detached as it were from 
gold-bearing rock,” to use the very words of Pope Pius XI. 

Realizing this truth, greater interest is now being shown in ex- 
ploring the treasures that lie embedded in the various Eastern lit- 
urgies. But those accustomed to the Western liturgy and imbued 
with its ideas, may perhaps miss certain characteristics peculiar to 
Eastern spiritual life unless previously alerted. A knowledge of these 
characteristics is, at any rate, necessary to view the Eastern Chris- 
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tian world in its true perspectives. We shall try to summarize some 
of the most significant. 

In the recently codified canons for the Oriental Churches, the 
intervention of a blessing priest is laid down as absolutely essential 
for the validity of a marriage (Canon 85). This reflects the tradi- 
tional Oriental emphasis on the role of the priest’s blessing in the 
sacrament of matrimony. Though marriage is admittedly a contract 
on terms mutually agreed upon, according to the ancient Eastern 
conception its sacred character would seem to be effected through 
the blessing by the ordained minister. Usually the consent of the 
parties is presumed and attention is paid rather to the accompanying 
religious ceremonies. 

The sacrament of confirmation is administered to a child imme- 
diately after baptism. If, as in the West, stress is placed on confirma- 
tion as the sacrament of spiritual coming-of-age or of spiritual re- 
sponsibility, such a practice may seem less commendable; yet it is 
the normal procedure in the East. 

Confession, in its turn, appears to consist more in answering the 
questions of the priest. 

Professing monastic vows, too, is different: for it is viewed pri- 
marily as a grace bestowed and is signified by a mere benediction. 

In other words, a kind of “passivity” is observable in the Eastern’s 
view of the spiritual life. For him, holiness consists above all in a 
radical retirement from the world. Recluses, anchorites, stylites and 
the like fulfil the Oriental idea of sanctity. The active sanctity of an 
apostle is at best something exceptional for the Eastern mentality, 
and as such would not be proposed for Christians in general. 

The same “passivity” is seen in the Eastern concept of prayer. 
For the Eastern Christian, prayer consists more in contemplating 
the divine attributes than in seeking strength for the daily struggles 
of life. 

The manner in which the East considers the holy Eucharist pre- 
sents another point of divergence. The Eucharist as a sacrifice is the 
liturgy par excellence according to the Oriental viewpoint. Those 
who study the Eastern liturgy cannot but see this salient aspect as 
the core, the be-all and end-all of all liturgical service. That is to say, 
Oriental Churches attempt to carry out divine worship in the very 
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way our Lord taught us and commanded us, when He said: “Do 
this in memory of Me.” To the Eastern, all other devotions, if they 
do not center on the holy Eucharist as sacrifice, are in so far dis- 
tracting from the essential. 

Viewed in this light, the West may appear at times to have al- 
lowed the center of worship to be obscured to a certain extent, so 
that a “liturgical movement” proved necessary. At all events, the 
infallible Church always encourages the right move at the right time! 

In this connection we may do well to recall that the Eucharist as 
a sacrifice constituted the dominant idea of worship from earliest 
Christian times. This idea has been jealously preserved in the East- 
ern rites: for, as every student of liturgy knows, the term “liturgy” 
is synonymous in the East with “eucharistic Sacrifice.” 

The soundness of this position becomes more evident when we 
remember that the holy Eucharist as sacrifice is the official worship 
act of the entire Mystical Body of Christ. Through this Sacrifice 
man’s fundamental duty towards God is chiefly performed and the 
redemptive purpose of reconstituting everything in Christ is basically 
accomplished. Small wonder if to the Eastern mind the Eucharist as 
an ever present Sacrament seems a matter of far less importance. 
And in fact, while the West tries to arouse piety by exhibiting the 
Blessed Sacrament, the East does the same by hiding it. Covering 
the priest’s head at the altar, and other such rites, are symbolic of 
this idea. 

The same attitude is seen in the Eastern reverence of the saints. 
In the West, there is a tendency to give a realistic character to the 
objects of worship or veneration. Thus angels and saints are as it 
were brought down to the human level and are represented in con- 
temporary dress or in the dress proper to a given time. The East, on 
the contrary, seeks to give the object of its devotion an abstract and 
hieratic character, thus producing an atmosphere of solemnity and 
dignity. All realism so far as possible is carefully avoided in Eastern 
worship. This point helps us also to understand the place and im- 
portance of symbolic gestures and representations in Eastern 
services. 

Similar differences obtain in the Eastern approach to under- 
standing the Church as such. The latter may be viewed as a juridical 
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isociety, with all the structure and framework essential to such an 
institution, and with consequent emphasis on its outward and social 
aspects. Or the same Church may be contemplated in her spiritual 
nature, with stress on the sanctifying grace that unites all members 
in a living manner with Christ, and with a corresponding lesser con- 
cern for its temporal features. 

We know of course that both aspects are essential. But the West- 





ern Church (and here we may say, the Catholic Church) has, par- 
ticularly in recent centuries, considered more especially the former 
aspect: the Church in its universal extension, and the primacy of the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff as the unifying principle. This may 
lead us to forget the mystical aspect, or at least to leave it veiled and 
hidden in the background of our vision. 

Eastern non-Catholic Christians, on the contrary, lay emphasis 
on the mystical nature of the Church: i.e., on the “depth” of the 
Church, instead of its extension. As a result, these dissident 
Churches are not much disturbed about the ever-increasing divi- 
sions and sects that the nationalist and other movements have cre- 
ated among them. They would say that when Christ was crucified 
and the apostles gained martyrdom, the situation of the Church was 
materially and socially far more desperate than that of their Church 
today. They would say further that what matters is the depth of 
Christian sentiment, and that in the eyes of God one saintly soul 
is better than many indifferent ones. As God wants true homage of 
heart and not mere lip-service, they would insist on true apprecia- 
tion of the “worthship” of God (whence the term and practice of 
“worship” derive). Hence it is exceedingly difficult to argue with 
the dissidents on the basis of numbers of adherents. 

A knowledge of these characteristics will help us to understand 
sympathetically the position of the Eastern non-Catholics who hold 
fast to the faith of the first seven general Councils. And the study of 
their liturgies will prove both interesting and instructive, for, as the 
Pope said, fragments detached from gold-bearing rock themselves 
bear gold. This will make us pray more for the reunion of the dis- 
sidents — and thank God ever more warmly for the gift of faith 
which we ourselves are enjoying through no merit of our own. 

Jacob Kalayil 
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TIMELY TRACT 


ONE THING OFTEN LEADS TO 
ANOTHER 


OT long ago something went wrong 
with the alignment of this typewriter. Being a mechanically minded 
sort of person, I thought I would try to put it right myself. After 
careful examination I concluded that if a certain grub-screw were 
undone a couple of turns, the fault would be cured. And it was so. 
But now the line-spacer kept missing. Further examination led me 
to adjust a certain spring — and it worked. But now the tabulator 
kept sticking. I tightened a nut and all seemed well — till I discov- 
ered that the margin release wouldn’t work . . . and so it went on. 
Every time I adjusted one bit, it seemed to affect something else 
besides that which I had intended. In the end I had to undo all my 
adjustments in reverse order and thereby arrived back again at the 
status quo ante. 

Various books and articles I have been reading lately have made 
me realize more clearly than ever that the liturgy is something like 
this typewriter. So many things are connected with one another and 
influence each other. Alter one thing — and something else quite 
different happens; in turn that leads to something else; and so it 
goes on throughout the history of the liturgy. One thing leads to an- 
other. It is very interesting to trace out one of the lines of causality 
which has been operating in the transformation of, say, the sixth 
century Mass into the Mass as we have it today. 

Mass in the early days had many points which made it obviously 
resemble the Last Supper celebrated by our Blessed Lord. I mean 
that it would hardly be possible for the faithful then to take part in 
the Mass without being reminded of the Last Supper. So many things 
would direct their minds to it. 

I am thinking, of course, of the sacrificial part, after the prayer 
and Scripture service was over. There was an altar (table) covered 
with a cloth. Bread and wine were brought and put upon it. He who 
presided (celebrant-Christ) took them and gave thanks (eucharistic 
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prayer) and broke the bread (fraction) and distributed to all (Com- 
munion). It was manifest to the eye of the beholders (congregation- 
apostles) that this was a sacred meal in which they shared. To their 
ears was imparted the truth that this was a sacrifice offered to God 
(“. . . givenforyou . . . shed for you”). To their minds came the 
vivid realization that they ate and drank of this sacrifice because they 
ate and drank that which they had seen placed on the altar (table), 
“eucharistized” (consecrated), prepared for distribution (broken) 
and give to them (consumed). 

It was all the more clear because the president of the assembly 
(celebrant-Christ) faced them over the altar (table) and they could 
see, hear, and understand everything. Nothing had to be explained: 
it was just obvious. 

But now these things are not so obvious. The celebrant turns his 
back on the people who cannot see what he has before him. The 
bread is not brought to him — he has put it there himself before he 
begins Mass, and it is under a veil. They do not see him “take” it; 
they do not hear him “eucharistize” it (for the Canon is silent). 
They do not hear him say that it “is given . . . isshed. .. .” 

So the Mass itself does not tell them that it is a sacrifice. Indeed 
they know this, but only aliunde, from elsewhere, from something 
which is not the Mass. They know it from catechetical instruction. 
It is not from what they see or hear or do in the celebration of Mass 
that they know it is a sacrifice. 

Nor from what they see, hear or do can they know that this Sac- 
rifice has the form of a communal meal in which they can all share. 
For the priest does not break up the “eucharistized Bread” into 
pieces which he will distribute amongst them. Instead, he opens what 
is called a tabernacle, brings forth what looks like a drinking cup 
and not a food dish. From this cup he gives out small objects which 
really look more like thin paper discs than like bread. 

Yet these people are sharing with the priest in a meal which the 
entire community, with and through its priest, has just offered in 
sacrifice upon the altar. Again, it is possible that they know this. 
But it is not from the Mass that they know it. It is their catechism or 
their missal that gives them this knowledge; it comes aliunde, from 
elsewhere. 
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In these respects, then, the symbolism of the Last Supper and 
of the Mass of early centuries has vanished almost to the point of 
ineffectiveness; in fact, it has been transformed to the point of being 
misleading. What the people see and hear and do no longer leads 
their minds to one of the most important spiritual realities of the 
liturgy, but is such as to lead their minds away from it and imply 
something else. For that which is implied by (i.e., the lesson which 
the senses draw from) the present way of giving holy Communion 
is that Communion is not a sharing in the sacrifice of the Mass. It is 
something on its own, which can be received before Mass, during 
Mass or after Mass or quite outside Mass or not at all, according 
as convenience may dictate. Communion has become the transfer- 
ence of that Real Presence which abides in the tabernacle into the 
depths of one’s own heart. The Mass has become the ritual which 
supplies the contents of the ciborium; only thus is it connected with 
Communion. 

That, at least, is the lesson to be drawn from what the people see 
and hear and do. That is the lesson which they did learn from it, 
the view they did hold of it, for several centuries. Indeed now-a-days 
they are constantly being told that this is not so; they are told that 
Communion is a communal banquet whereby they share in the Sac- 
rifice. But the truth of this matter has not gone home to most of them, 
because it is contrary to what they see and hear and do. What is 
preached to them is not borne out by what they see with their own 
eyes. 

How did this metamorphosis come to be? 

There are, of course, many factors which have brought this 
about. But I think that among them all it is possible to discern one 
particular line of causality, of which the starting point was the falling 
off in Communion of the faithful. This certainly had a theological 
cause, which I am not considering here. Some think it had also a 
liturgical cause, in the falling out of the offertory procession. If that 
really is so, then the line I propose to trace out should start from 
there. But as it is not certain, let us start with the falling off of the 
Communion procession. 

This beyond doubt was the cause of the disappearance of the 
Fraction. (I am not referring to that fraction which has survived, 
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and which connected with the Fermentum, but the “Great Fraction” 
wherein the Bread was broken for the people.) If there was nobody 
to break bread for, then bread was not broken. Hence the introduc- 
tion of small altar-breads sufficient for the priest alone. There were, 
however, occasional Communions of the faithful. For these occa- 
sions Communion could not be provided for the people by breaking 
up the priest’s altar-bread — it would suffice for him alone. So there 
were introduced, for these comparatively rare occasions, supple- 
mentary small altar-breads for the faithful. These were disposed on 
large patens around the chalice. 

At this stage, then, although the worshippers were no longer shar- 
ing in one loaf, at least their heavenly Food was distributed from 
food dishes, and from the altar; and this Food still looked like bread. 

But now came unleavened bread. As this was not crumbly, it led 
to the use of small altar-breads, and to the abolition of all patens 
except one, on which now quite a number of these small particles 
could fit. However, it was found that many small light wafers on a 
flat dish led to accidents — they could so easily fall off. Some patens 
were then made like deep bowls (pyxes). These were not so easy 
to hold, and a handle was put underneath. But then they would not 
stand up; so a foot was put under the handle. Hence the ciborium. 

At first pyxes or ciboria were not large. It sufficed for them to hold 
enough altar-breads for communicants at one Mass. If a few were 
left over, they were consumed; if there were a few short, some were 
broken. Communion was never distributed from the tabernacle, be- 
cause there was no tabernacle. At this stage it still looked like a 
communal meal, even though what they received appeared not so 
much like bread from a dish, but as paper-like discs from a cup. 
Such was the practice until about the sixteenth century. 

I have said that there were no tabernacles. Then what about 
Reservation? Certainly there was Reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but not in tabernacles. Originally the holy Eucharist was re- 
served by the faithful in their own homes, in any decent place, for 
Communion on days when there was no Mass. Till about the fifth 
century it was not unusual for Christians to carry the Eucharist in 
some small container concealed in their clothes. 

When daily Mass became customary, the keeping of the holy 
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Eucharist was gradually restricted to the clergy; they kept it in the 
church — usually in the sacristy. There was no external cultus of the 
Real Presence; the Blessed Sacrament was kept solely for the sick. 
Later on in some places, especially Italy, it was transferred from the 
sacristy to a small cupboard let into the church wall (aumbry). In 
other places, especially in Germany, it was kept in a small cupboard 
not let into the wall, but supported on a pedestal. Often it was in 
the shape of a tower, and had a metal dove brooding over the top. 

But in the Middle Ages there took place a great flowering of the 
cult of the Real Presence. The Blessed Sacrament was now kept not 
merely for the sick, but to be carried in processions, to be exposed, 
to be adored. For this purpose the aumbries, hidden as they were in 
the wall, lost favor; the towers became more common, and were 
brought out into prominent places in the sanctuary, and were much 
adorned. In some places (especially in England) the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was placed inside the hollow metal dove and suspended over 
the altar. In other places it was a pyx which was so suspended. 

But the suspended pyx or dove, besides being inconvenient for sick 
calls, were accessible to thieves, and there were sacrileges. There 
came legislation that the Blessed Sacrament must be kept under lock 
and key. So it was brought down from above the altar, and placed 
upon the altar in a locked safe — tabernacle. 

But now a new possibility was open. If, at a Communion-Mass, 
there were hosts left over in the ciborium, why consume them? Why 
not put them into the tabernacle, now so convenient, to be used up 
at the next Mass? Why break hosts if there are not enough? Why not 
keep some in the tabernacle as a reserve? In fact, why consecrate any 
at Mass if there are enough in the tabernacle? Why not make sure 
that there will be enough, by consecrating large quantities at one 
time? 

All these things were done. In consequence the distribution of 
holy Communion from the altar ceased to be normal practice, and 
distribution from the tabernacle took its place. 

In the sixteenth century, when this practice chiefly developed, 
liturgical knowledge was so far behind theological knowledge that 
its result would not have been foreseen. For the result was to dis- 
sociate holy Communion more and more from the Mass. The em- 
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phasis in those days was on the sacrificial aspect of the Mass. The 
banquet-aspect, by reaction against heretical insistence that it con- 
stituted the essence of the rite, was kept relatively in the back- 
ground; Communion from the tabernacle helped to obscure it even 
more from popular consciousness. Holy Communion was not seen 
as “sharing the Sacrifice” so much as “receiving Christ.” Hence it 
was given as a matter of course outside Mass rather than during Mass. 

This was normal right through the nineteenth century, persisted 
till the days of Pius X, and is not even yet extinct (precluding alto- 
gether from those cases of necessity when it is perfectly justifiable). 

Thus it has come about that when people say “Blessed be Jesus 
in the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar,” the majority have in their 
minds a thought which would be more accurately expressed as 
“Blessed be Jesus in the most Holy Sacrament of the Tabernacle.” 
They feel no mental conflict between the phrase and the thought, 
because the tabernacle is on the altar. Thus it is that when they re- 
ceive holy Communion, even during Mass, from the tabernacle, few 
have any clear grasp of the fact that they are sharing in the Sacrifice 
of the altar. The whole symbolism — the halt in the action of the 
Mass, opening of tabernacle, bringing forth of hosts not offered at 
this Mass — leads their minds away from this fact. 

I have even met adult practising Catholics who were astonished 
to learn that the priest received Communion at every Mass. Hon- 
estly they had thought that on those occasions when he did not open 
the tabernacle, he was “not going to Communion that day.” They 
did not even connect the drinking from the chalice with holy Com- 
munion. To them Communion meant receiving a host from the taber- 
nacle — and nothing else. It sounds incredible that there should, in 
these days, be people so ignorant. But there are. And personally 
I think that misleading symbolism ranks not least among the causes 
of their ignorance. 

And it is ignorance, I believe, that is at the root of our failure, 
even after fifty years of campaigning, to lead the faithful anywhere 
near the ideal set by Pope Pius X. It is ignorance rather than ill will. 

Why does such a large percentage of Sunday Mass-goers persist 
in not receiving Communion at Mass? A half, three-quarters, or even 
more of those who do go to Mass on any given Sunday are not at 
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Communion. Are all these people in mortal sin? Incredible! Are they 
all so physically weak that, even with the mitigated fast, they could 
not refrain from breakfast before Mass? Also incredible! No; the 
answer is that they have no desire for Communion; and that lack of 
desire is rooted not least of all in their ignorance of the fact that holy 
Communion is the most normal way of sharing in the Sacrifice. There 
are, of course, other factors at work, but I believe this is an im- 
portant one — they don’t see Communion as part of the Mass, 
as their proper way of assisting in the Sacrifice. And they don’t see 
it because, with tabernacle-Communion, the present rites do not 
clearly show them that this is so. 

The train of causality has, therefore, historically led from infre- 
quent Communion to tabernacle-Communion. To reach the goal of 
Pius X, which is the opposite of infrequent Communion, would it not 
be logical to reverse the train of causality? We should then begin 
with the opposite of tabernacle-Communion — that is, with Com- 
munion “from hosts consecrated at this same Mass which the people 
themselves have helped to offer.” When each maladjustment of my 
typewriter led to another, I could only get it right by undoing all 
those maladjustments in reverse order. One thing led to another. 
May it not be the same here? Must we not go backwards in reverse 
order? 

To replace tabernacle-Communion, as normal practice, by altar- 
Communion is obviously legitimate. In fact the latter is the only 
type of Communion envisaged by the existing rubrics of the “Ritus 
servandus in celebratione Missae” which make no provision what- 
ever for tabernacle-Communion. The Ritus takes note of the pres- 
ence or absence of a tabernacle, e.g. in III, n. 1, where the priest is 
directed to bow at the beginning of Mass, but “if there is a taber- 
nacle of the Most Blessed Sacrament” he is to genuflect. But when it 
comes to distributing holy Communion, in X, 6, it merely says: “He 
(the celebrant) places the consecrated particles in a pyx or on a 
paten.” There is nothing like “If there is a tabernacle, he removes 
the altar card, opens the tabernacle, genuflects, takes out the cibori- 
um, uncovers it, genuflects again, and turns towards the people,” and 
so forth, to describe all those ceremonies that are now needed for 
tabernacle-Communion. Nowhere are these found in any rubrics. 
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They have “just been done” and they have gone on being done 
for centuries without being provided for in rubrics at all. It is clear 
that the rubrics envisage no form of Communion during Mass except 
altar-Communion, even when there is a tabernacle (the presence of 
which makes differences in rubrics of other parts of the Mass. It 
makes no difference in the rubrics for Communion). 

Altar-Communion is therefore the authentic form of Communion 
and needs no justifying. It is tabernacle-Communion which needs 
justifying as lawful. No doubt the fact that it has now been done for 
so long has made it lawful, but I think I am right in saying that the 
mention of it in Mediator Dei as justifiable in certain circumstances 
is the first explicit recognition of it to be found in any papal docu- 
ment. 

It is, however, this same papal document which so strongly recom- 
mends the contrary, namely, altar-Communion. The Pope says that 
the Church wishes that this be not omitted; that any priest is to be 
blamed if, through his fault or negligence, such sharing in the Sac- 
rifice is denied to the faithful. He concedes the legitimacy of taber- 
nacle-Communion in certain circumstances, but at once goes on to 
say that “while the Church makes concessions in her motherly desire 
to meet the spiritual needs of her children, these on their part must do 
all in their power to conform to what the liturgy recommends” 
(Mediator Dei, NCWC edition, n. 121-122) .! 

So, after Pius X has set the goal of “no Mass without Com- 
munion,” Pius XII sets our feet on the path to it. It is the very path 
by which we reached our present state of “Mass usually without 
Communion” — but we are to go the other way. We are to undo first 
what has been done last; and by keeping on in that direction, the 
ultimate goal may in time, please God, be reached. 

If we faithfully walk along this path which the Pope has shown 
to us, some very interesting things may happen. There will be no 
need to keep many hosts in the tabernacle; just a few for the sick, 
to be renewed periodically, like the Benediction host. We need not 


open the tabernacle at Mass, but can observe the rubrics as they are. 
*A lengthy article by Dr. Raimund Hammer in Periodica de Re Morali, 
Canonica, Liturgica, XLI, 1 (March 15, 1952), pp. 270-300, deals with the 


practical pastoral ways in which the Holy Father’s wish can be realized even 
in large parishes with numerous communicants. — Ep. 
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At Mass we would consecrate only enough altar-breads for each 
congregation, and thus will not need large ciboriums. In fact, apart 
from large churches, we could use one or more big patens shaped 
like a dish. These could be purified dry, and would be more con- 
venient than a ciborium which needs ablutions. Thus we could dis- 
tribute the heavenly Food from a dish instead of from a cup, im- 
proving the symbolism. Such large patens are already in use, instead 
of the ciborium, in Trier Cathedral. 

Another thing might well follow. It was the desire to reserve as 
many hosts as possible that made altar-breads so small, so thin, so 
unlike bread to look at. But if only a few are to be reserved they could 
be made bigger and thicker and more like bread. Is there any law that 
they must be white and paper-thin and round? 

And if it be no longer necessary to open the tabernacle at Mass, 
this would no longer have to be on the high altar. Here is a solution 
to the chief difficulty in building, for new churches, altars such that 
Mass can be celebrated facing the people. If someone refers me to 
Canon 1268, I refer him to such weighty canonists as Cappello, 
Vermeersch and Wernz-Vidal who all agree that, Canon 1268 not- 
withstanding, the tabernacle has not got to be on the high altar. 
There are other possibilities — but the need to use the tabernacle 
for Communion at Mass has made them seem inconvenient. With 
altar-Communion, such inconvenience would largely disappear. 

So, if we ever go back as far as this along the road, we shall 
have made a very worthwhile journey. We shall have restored the 
symbolism sufficiently; it will no longer be actually misleading, as at 
present. Instead it will impress on the faithful, Sunday after Sunday, 
that holy Communion is a sharing in the Sacrifice — in this Sac- 
rifice which they, with and through their priest, have just offered. 
When they understand this and grip it with conviction, surely they 
will more likely want to share in every Mass. 

C.W.H. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


MEDITATING THE GOSPELS 


HE apostles’ re- 
quest to Christ: “Lord, teach us to pray!” is in itself one of the most 
human of all prayers. I doubt that anyone is ever completely satisfied 
with his or her prayer life or convinced that it couldn’t be improved. 
For years I have been reading about the Bible as the source and sus- 
tenance of mental prayer. But I was never able to find samples of how 
the Bible could be so used that would satisfy me. 

The following “meditations” are the result of that dissatisfaction. 
Surely they are very personal and will probably please few readers. But 
if they give others the idea and the determination to compose their own, 
they will serve a good purpose. 

After having experimented the past summer with this type of writing, 
I was pleased to find a certain justification for it in Louis Bouyer’s 
Le Sens de la Vie Monastique. He says: “In order that it be truly God 
that we seek, it is necessary that He be sought as a person. Martin Buber, 
a Jewish philosopher wholly steeped in the mysticism of the Hasidim 
in which a living thread of the prophetic tradition reaches us, puts it in 
excellent terms: a person is sought only in dialogue. It is only in the 
I-Thou relationship that the person remains personal to us” (p. 20). 

These, then, are attempts at coming to know the Christ of the Gospels 
by means of dialogue. It is admittedly quite a one-sided kind of dialogue. 
But I think I know Him and more about Him than when I began. 

In relation to participation in the liturgy, I admit that this is strictly 
private prayer. But I want it to be the kind of private prayer that 
promotes Fr. Roguet’s recommendation: “The word of God (he is talk- 
ing about the epistles and gospels) is not only meant to instruct, or rather, 
if it instructs, it is not merely to enlighten the intellect; it is in order to 
reveal the greatness of God and call forth praise” (Holy Mass, p. 26). 
This experiment has helped me to appreciate God’s greatness and made 
me want to praise Him. I hope that others will likewise benefit. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Summary: Christ describes the Last Judgment. There will be signs 
above the world, on the earth, and fear in the hearts of men as the Savior 
returns in glory. 

Lord Jesus, why do You talk to us on this first Sunday of Advent 
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about Your second coming in Judgment at the end of the world? Are 
we not supposed to be preparing for Your coming at Christmas? Why 
then does Your Church “confuse” us with this image of the end of 
time? Maybe You will answer that question later. I suspect that there 
is a closer relationship between these two comings than we think. 

Your description of Last Judgment is surely vivid enough. The signs 
in the sun and moon and stars will produce fear in men’s hearts. You 
say that they will faint for fear and for expectation of the things that 
are coming on the world. And then You will come, Lord Jesus! Son of 
God and Son of man, You will come on a cloud with great power and 
majesty. You, the Child of Bethlehem whose birth I so desire now, You 
will come as Lord and Judge. And on this first Sunday of the year, You 
want us to see that second coming in majesty as the glorious culmination 
of Your and our whole life. Your coming at Christmas calls for and 
points to Your coming in glory. 

I don’t know if I shall be on the earth on that last day. But what I 
do know is that there is going to be a meeting face to face between You 
and me some day quite soon and that I want no cheap and slavish fear 
spoiling my love for You when that meeting comes. There is only one 
thing that makes me hope that our coming together will be happy, and 
that is my desire and my love for You. 

This is Advent, Lord Jesus, the time of hope, expectation, desire. You 
and Your Church begin this new year by making us pray: “To Thee, O 
Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust” 
(introit). 

You have first loved me, You have called me, You have filled my 
bottomless heart with longing and desire for You. This is Your doing, 
this deep yearning for You, and I can’t help myself. I wouldn’t want it 
otherwise. I know enough about life to realize that if I try to satisfy that 
desire by anything or anyone else than You, I shall be disappointed and 
frustrated. Human love is good; it is a sharing in the love that You and 
Your Father have for one another. But unless I make human love a part 
of my love for You — which means making it take second place to love 
for You — it can destroy both me and all love. And, of course, I know 
how senseless it is for me to set my heart on anything like riches, food, 
drink, or any other man-made attraction. Experience has shown so often 
that these material things, far from filling the deep spiritual emptiness 
of our hungry hearts, only makes the thirst more keen. 

To You, Lord Jesus, I lift up my soul. Show me Your ways. Teach 
me Your paths in this year. Show me Your mercy and teach me Your 
salvation. I must seek You during this year, I must desire You. St. Bene- 
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dict tells us that to seek You is the principal vocation and work of a 
monk. I believe that it is also the mark of the Christian. My wanting 
You is already the sign and pledge of the fulfilment and completion that 
You will grant. “All they that wait on Thee, shall not be confounded, O 
Lord” (gradual). 

Maranatha! Come, Lord Jesus. Come now during this holy season of 
Advent and purify my being of the works of darkness that have taken 
root in me: the pride, the bitterness, the impatience, and all the forms 
of self-indulgence that I am so subject to. Come now, and come at 
Christmas. Come and destroy the fear of living and the fear of dying 
that haunt my life, so that on that great day of our mutual meeting I 
may lift up my head and know that my salvation is indeed at hand. 
Come, Lord Jesus! 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Summary: Christ cites His miracles of healing to prove to the disciples 
of St. John the Baptist that He is the expected Messias. He then gives a 
beautiful tribute to John claiming him as His precursor. 

Lord Jesus, You see the two disciples of John coming, and You know 
their question before they ask it: “Art thou he who is to come, or shall 
we look for another?” You know the answer that will convince them: 
“Go and report to John what you have heard and seen: the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise, the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” 

They who know the ancient prophecies so well cannot fail to see that 
You claim to fulfil the sign given concerning the Messias by Isaias: “God 
himself will come and save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened: and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be free.” 

Your answer, revealing so well Your heart of mercy, satisfies them, 
and they go back to John. I can see John’s smile as they report. This is 
what he wants. Personally he has no doubts about You. But he is 
beginning to fear that these good followers of his are perhaps more 
attached to him than they should be; for he knows that his mission is to 
bring souls to You, not to keep them for himself. Now they will know 
the truth and will follow You. That is the kind of man John is. I can well 
understand why You should esteem him so highly. 

Lord, Your tribute to John also tells us a lot about the qualities You 
prize in Your followers. Your love for John leaps out of the sacred 
text: “What did you go out to the desert to see? A reed shaken by the 
wind? A man clothed in soft garments? But what did you go out to see? 
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about Your second coming in Judgment at the end of the world? Are 
we not supposed to be preparing for Your coming at Christmas? Why 
then does Your Church “confuse” us with this image of the end of 
time? Maybe You will answer that question later. I suspect that there 
is a closer relationship between these two comings than we think. 

Your description of Last Judgment is surely vivid enough. The signs 
in the sun and moon and stars will produce fear in men’s hearts. You 
say that they will faint for fear and for expectation of the things that 
are coming on the world. And then You will come, Lord Jesus! Son of 
God and Son of man, You will come on a cloud with great power and 
majesty. You, the Child of Bethlehem whose birth I so desire now, You 
will come as Lord and Judge. And on this first Sunday of the year, You 
want us to see that second coming in majesty as the glorious culmination 
of Your and our whole life. Your coming at Christmas calls for and 
points to Your coming in glory. 

I don’t know if I shall be on the earth on that last day. But what I 
do know is that there is going to be a meeting face to face between You 
and me some day quite soon and that I want no cheap and slavish fear 
spoiling my love for You when that meeting comes. There is only one 
thing that makes me hope that our coming together will be happy, and 
that is my desire and my love for You. 

This is Advent, Lord Jesus, the time of hope, expectation, desire. You 
and Your Church begin this new year by making us pray: “To Thee, O 
Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust” 
(introit). 

You have first loved me, You have called me, You have filled my 
bottomless heart with longing and desire for You. This is Your doing, 
this deep yearning for You, and I can’t help myself. I wouldn’t want it 
otherwise. I know enough about life to realize that if I try to satisfy that 
desire by anything or anyone else than You, I shall be disappointed and 
frustrated. Human love is good; it is a sharing in the love that You and 
Your Father have for one another. But unless I make human love a part 
of my love for You — which means making it take second place to love 
for You — it can destroy both me and all love. And, of course, I know 
how senseless it is for me to set my heart on anything like riches, food, 
drink, or any other man-made attraction. Experience has shown so often 
that these material things, far from filling the deep spiritual emptiness 
of our hungry hearts, only makes the thirst more keen. 

To You, Lord Jesus, I lift up my soul. Show me Your ways. Teach 
me Your paths in this year. Show me Your mercy and teach me Your 
salvation. I must seek You during this year, I must desire You. St. Bene- 
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dict tells us that to seek You is the principal vocation and work of a 
monk. I believe that it is also the mark of the Christian. My wanting 
You is already the sign and pledge of the fulfilment and completion that 
You will grant. “All they that wait on Thee, shall not be confounded, O 
Lord” (gradual). 

Maranatha! Come, Lord Jesus. Come now during this holy season of 
Advent and purify my being of the works of darkness that have taken 
root in me: the pride, the bitterness, the impatience, and all the forms 
of self-indulgence that I am so subject to. Come now, and come at 
Christmas. Come and destroy the fear of living and the fear of dying 
that haunt my life, so that on that great day of our mutual meeting I 
may lift up my head and know that my salvation is indeed at hand. 
Come, Lord Jesus! 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Summary: Christ cites His miracles of healing to prove to the disciples 
of St. John the Baptist that He is the expected Messias. He then gives a 
beautiful tribute to John claiming him as His precursor. 

Lord Jesus, You see the two disciples of John coming, and You know 
their question before they ask it: “Art thou he who is to come, or shall 
we look for another?” You know the answer that will convince them: 
“Go and report to John what you have heard and seen: the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise, the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” 

They who know the ancient prophecies so well cannot fail to see that 
You claim to fulfil the sign given concerning the Messias by Isaias: “God 
himself will come and save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened: and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be free.” 

Your answer, revealing so well Your heart of mercy, satisfies them, 
and they go back to John. I can see John’s smile as they report. This is 
what he wants. Personally he has no doubts about You. But he is 
beginning to fear that these good followers of his are perhaps more 
attached to him than they should be; for he knows that his mission is to 
bring souls to You, not to keep them for himself. Now they will know 
the truth and will follow You. That is the kind of man John is. I can well 
understand why You should esteem him so highly. 

Lord, Your tribute to John also tells us a lot about the qualities You 
prize in Your followers. Your love for John leaps out of the sacred 
text: “What did you go out to the desert to see? A reed shaken by the 
wind? A man clothed in soft garments? But what did you go out to see? 
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A prophet? Yes, I tell you, and more than a prophet. This is he of whom 
it is written, ‘Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who shall 
make ready thy way before thee.’” John is no indecisive character who 
can never make up his own mind. Nor is he a weak-kneed “bourgeois,” 
interested only in soft living and the self-indulgence that usually goes 
with that kind of living. He is Your man, Your precursor, and You love 
him very, very much. 

Lord Jesus, I tend too much to think of John as being sent exclusively 
to the Jews. That is not Your intention or that of Your Church. Am I 
wrong in judging that You send John to us, to disturb our complacency 
as Catholics, to chide us for our softness to ourselves, to make us feel 
our insufficiency without You, and to sharpen our longing desire for 
You? 

We Catholics are supposed to be Your precursors today in our world. 
We are supposed to prepare the way for You. By our proud joy in pos- 
sessing You, we are intended to awaken longing for You in the hearts 
of our contemporaries. You want so to use us. 

Lord Jesus, to be Your precursor! To be another John, to do his 
work! But when I compare myself with John and the standards You 
lay down in this gospel, I am afraid. But You can make me what You 
want me to be. John was strong in love for You because You were first 
strong in him by Your grace. Dear Lord, use that method on me, too. 
Come, Lord Jesus! Come and possess me as You did John so that You 
can use me in the same way You used him. Come and stir up our hearts 
to prepare Thy ways! 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Summary: God sends His angel Gabriel to Mary, to tell her He wants 
her to be mother of His Son. 

Lord Jesus, You were not yet man when this scene took place. It’s 
kind of hard for me to think here in time — and in time’s terms — about 
You there in the now of eternity, but You leave me little choice. You 
are looking down upon this young virgin. From the beginning You have 
known her, You have loved and chosen her. 

You have also formed and prepared her. That is what this feast and 
this gospel is all about. “Thou art all fair, O Mary, and there is in thee 
no stain of original sin” (alleluia verse), so sings Your Church with 
great and childlike gladness. And she can sing thus because it was Your 
idea first. Not for a split moment did You allow Satan to have any power 
over her. All other souls You created apart from You, without Your 
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divine Life in them. But not Your Mother’s. Nine months before her 
birth, at her conception in her mother’s womb, she is already heaven on 
earth, the holy of holies in which God Himself dwells. 

And then she is born. She grows up and becomes a young woman. I 
don’t suppose she was aware of her blessed condition of sinlessness. But 
there was no doubt about her being in Your presence always by her love 
and desire for You. She attracts the attention of a suitor whose name is 
Joseph (didn’t You arrange that?) and accepts his proposal. It is while 
preparing for the wedding that the event of today’s gospel occurs. 

You are looking down on her, and You hear Gabriel’s greeting (I 
suspect You were responsible for that too). “Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee!” Full of grace. Full of God. Full of God’s Life. Full of 
God’s Love. The Lord is with her. The Lord is in her. Not Satan, but the 
Lord. You, Christ, You, Lord God of heaven and earth, You are in her 
by grace before You are in her by flesh, before she gives You that pure 
body in which You are to dwell among us. The Lord is with her, and 
therefore blessed is she among all women. Hail, Mary, full of grace! 

There will be many a gospel in the year ahead that will give me a 
chance to admire Mary’s understanding of You, dear Lord. But today I 
want to marvel at Your love for her . . . and for me. You who are 
mighty have done great things to and for Mary, and You will to do simi- 
lar great things to me. Your desire to sanctify her is the very same desire 
that You have to sanctify me. You have willed Mary’s sinlessness and 
mine for all eternity. Now in me You aim to destroy sin, that living 
death which excludes Your presence. And here at this beginning of a 
new Church year, You show us the beauty, loveliness, and desirability 
of Mary, Your pure Mother, as Your greatest achievement. You made 
her what she was. You will not be as successful with me. But I shall 
do better this year with her help. 

I do want what Mary, Your and my Mother, wants of me — holiness, 
oneness with You now and forever. “Grant that through her intercession 
we may be cleansed from sin and come with pure hearts to Thee.” 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Summary: John the Baptist denies he is the Messias or Elias, but 
claims to be the Precursor. He is not worthy, he says, to be compared 
to Jesus. 

Lord Jesus, next to you and Your Mother and Joseph, John was the 
greatest and holiest member of our humanity. But because he knows 
himself so well, he is the humblest. The messengers of the Pharisees ask 
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him, “Who are you?” With his reputation for holiness, he might have 
claimed to be a great prophet, or even Your position, that of Messias. 
But his vocation is to prepare Your coming. That was his work then. 
It is still his work today. He prepares Your coming to us this year by 
preaching a baptism of penance. He does it by his personal example of 
self-denial. But above all, he does it by being himself. 

He is the living example of humility to me this year. If I am to be 
ready for Your birth this year and above all for Your second coming at 
death or the end of time, I must be humble. That is, I must know myself 
as I am. This knowledge will reveal me to myself in all my naked need. 
I need You. You are my completion. Any other desire I’ve ever had is 
sickly and wan alongside this essential desire of my life. The psalmist’s 
words are mine: “As the deer longs for the streams of water, so does 
my soul long for Thee, O God. My soul thirsts for God, for the living 
God: when shall I come and see the face of God?” 

But this is my better self speaking, Lord. It is a busy world we live 
in; there are so many distractions, so much to do, so much to read and 
look at. Too often in the past these words of St. John are verified in me: 
“There has stood One in your midst that you know not.” All my life 
You have been near and with and in me, and I have not known. Oh, I’ve 
known about You. I’ve known certain Christian slogans. But I’ve not 
known You sufficiently as a person, as my beloved Lord and Savior, as 
the fulfilment of my heart’s desires. 

And I haven’t known You because, besides being so busy with so 
many things, I have felt sufficient unto myself. And I needn’t tell You 
what happens to those who are sufficient unto themselves: they find out 
the truth the hard way. Over-confidence easily develops into that fear 
and despair that drive out joy. And joy is my heritage as a member of 
Your body. What shall I do? You tell us in this Mass (and thank You 
for this word): “Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say, rejoice. Let 
your modesty be known to all men: for the Lord is nigh. Be nothing 
solicitous: but in everything let your petitions be made known to God.” 

Well then, here is my petition: Stir up, O Lord, Your power and come 
to save us! Enlighten the darkness of our minds by the grace of Your 
visitation. Come and help us to live justly and piously in this life, looking 
for the blessed hope and looking, too, for Your coming at the end. Come, 
Lord Jesus! You must come, You will come. In these few days that 
remain before Your birth, purify all my hopes. But since I know that 
You will come and fill me only in proportion to the immensity and 
intensity of my desire for You, then increase the humility whereby I 
may know my utter need for You! Come, Lord Jesus! 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Summary: At a definite moment in history God sends John to preach 
the baptism of penance for the remission of sins. John thus fulfills the 
prophecy of Isaias: Prepare ye the way of the Lord: make straight his 
paths. 

Lord Jesus, the scene described in this gospel took place originally 
when You were thirty years old. John’s first preaching prepared the way 
for Your public life. But Your Church uses John — his words and ex- 
ample — to prepare us for Your birth this Christmas. 

The moment is at hand when the prophecy of Aggeus is to be fulfilled: 
“Behold the Desired of all nations shall come: and the house of the 
Lord shall be filled with glory.” You are the Desired of all nations. And 
our parish church, or chapel, is the house that You by Your birth will 
fill with glory. Could I not say that I too am called to be the “house of the 
Lord” whom You will fill with Your glory? 

But first I must attend to those words of John: Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight His paths. Lord Jesus, I must be convinced that 
the baptism of penance is as necessary for me as it was to those who 
longed and hoped for Your first coming. I cannot expect You to come 
and live and grow in me if my heart is divided between You and sinful 
self-love. Everything about You implies purity and holiness; and You 
want to share that holiness with me. “The house of the Lord shall be 
filled with glory.” 

I can say that I long for Your coming, that I want You to be born in 
me at Christmas, and that I desire lasting union with You forever. But 
how much do I mean what I say? One of Your good friends, Abbot 
Marmion, tells us that a man is worth what he desires. Would this mean 
that my desiring You would make me worth You? How wonderful that 
would be! How wonderful it is! You, God, lift me up to oneness with 
You! Yet most of the time I seem to want to be worth, not You, but a 
meal, a movie, a new car or even a sinful thought, word, or act. If I 
experience the need of creatures so that I am sinfully attached to them, 
then I cannot say that I seek and desire You solely. And in that case 
You cannot give Yourself wholly to me. You cannot lift me up to share 
in Your worth. 

Lord Jesus, this desiring You solely does not mean that I cannot have 
any human loves or friendships or that I cannot love and appreciate 
created things. No, human affection and the good things of life reflect 
Your goodness and beauty. They tell me that if they, being only shad- 
ows, are good and beautiful, how much more beautiful and good are 
You, the Reality of Realities. But always I must love and desire You 
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more, much more. And from time to time, I must give up these things, 
practicing fast and abstinence, so that my desire for You may be in- 
creased. 

And so, Lord Jesus, come and tarry not: forgive the sins of Thy 
people! “My heart speaks to Thee, my face seeks Thee; Thy face, O 
Lord, I seek” (Ps. 26). You tell us in this Mass that You are near to all 
who call upon You in truth. I call upon You. Lord, have mercy. As 
the parched earth calls for refreshing, life-giving rain, I call for You. 
“Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the earth be opened 
and bud forth a Savior” (introit). Come to me, be born in me, grow in 
me so that this piece of earth which I am may bring You forth as a 
Savior to others. “O God, Thou art my God: earnestly I seek Thee. My 
soul thirsts for Thee, my flesh longs for Thee like a dry and parched 
land without water” (Ps. 62). Maranatha! Come, Lord Jesus! 


CHRISTMAS 


Summary: The Son of God, born before all ages, becomes Man and 
is born in a stable of Mary, His Virgin Mother. Angels announce His 
birth to shepherds who hasten to adore Him. 

Lord Jesus, the great temptation to be avoided as I record my reac- 
tions to Your birth is that of being over-dramatic. Here, if ever, it is 
necessary to be simple and open — as were Mary, Joseph, and the 
shepherds. 

There is a poor cave in a hillside that has been used as a barn. A man 
and his wife are waiting there. They are waiting for You. For nine 
months the woman has been carrying You in her womb. How she has 
longed to see and hold You! Suddenly You are there. With infinite love 
and gratitude, she takes You into her arms and wraps You up and lays 
You in a nest of straw in the manger. Then she and Joseph look at You, 
they admire You, they love and adore You. 

Outside the cave on the hills there are some shepherds and some 
sheep. The shepherds watch the sheep as they watch the stars; and as 
they watch they think of You, their promised Messias. Maranatha! 
Come, Lord Jesus, so do they pray. They do not expect to see anything 
out of the ordinary out there on the hills. Nothing ever happens out 
there. That’s what they think, Lord Jesus. But they are wrong. Angels 
do not appear on hillsides ordinarily. But this is not an ordinary night. 
First one angel appears and speaks to them: “Do not be afraid, for 
behold, I bring you good news of great joy . . . for today has been 
born to you a Savior who is Christ the Lord.” Then a multitude of 
angels appear; they sing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men of good will.” 
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The shepherds do not waste any time. They hurry to Your cave. They 
enter and look at You with all their love and admiration. So that now 
You are surrounded with the love of angels, of men, and of animals. 
Would You please let me add my love to theirs? 

Why do You do it, Lord Jesus? You who are the Lord God, why do 
You come as an infant? Babies are lovable, of course, and You want to 
be loved. There is nothing You and Your Father want more, is there? 
But I think You want more than this yearly, passing stirring-up of our 
emotions. There is always an over-supply of that. You want to be loved 
in fact and in truth so that we will freely give ourselves and our lives to 
You and Your transforming power all through the year. 

I think You come as a child because You want us to be children. This 
is what Christianity means. To be a Christian means to be a child, to be 
like You, to be one with You. Later on when You grow up You are 
going to tell us: “Unless you turn and become like little children, you 
will not enter the kingdom of heaven.” How can You make such a 
demand on us unless You are first a child Yourself? 

In Your becoming a child, You show us what we must always be: 
full of trust, of love for Your and our Father, of abandonment into His 
hands. This is the feast of Your birth. It is also the feast of the Father’s 
love. Your childlikeness, Your response to the Father’s love, is Your 
life, not just in the cave, but all the way through to the end. So it must 
be mine. And so it is mine by the grace of this feast, the wherewithal to 
be a child, which You will give to me in proportion to my love and my 
desire. 

And now if I am a child, if I have the grace of childlikeness, then I 
have a right to a child’s joyful enthusiasm. So here goes: “Glory to God 
in the highest. We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify 
Thee. We give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory.” 


ST. STEPHEN 
Summary: The gospel relates the treatment that Jerusalem gives to 
the men of God whom Jesus sends. He foretells the punishment that will 
come upon the city. 

Lord Jesus, when You talk about the prophets and wise men You 
have sent to the Jews, You speak as God for whom there is no past, no 
future, but only the living present. You think of Jeremias, Isaias, and all 
the other prophets who preceded You on earth. You think of Your own 
apostles and their successors. 

You say: “Some of them you will put to death and crucify, and some 
you will scourge in the synagogues and persecute from city to city.” 

If they will treat Your prophets so shamefully, why do You send 
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them? Why did You come Yourself — for You knew they would treat 
You as badly? I can think of only one answer, the one given by Your 
disciple John: “God so loved the world that He gave his only-begotten 
Son” (John 3:16). And You were willing to be given: You loved the 
world too. 

There is something mysterious, dear Lord, about this love of Yours 
for men. You lavish it upon them with the full knowledge that they will 
fail to love You in return: some of them at any rate. What tender mercy 
there is in Your words in this gospel: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem (it could 
just as well have been “New York, or Paris, or Rome, or Berlin, or 
Moscow”), thou who killest the prophets, and stonest those who are sent 
to thee! How often would I have gathered thy children together, as a 
hen gathers her young under her wings, but thou wouldst not! Behold, 
your house is left to you desolate.” 

Lord, I think that those words, “thou wouldst not,” are about the 
saddest You ever spoke. Refusal to love is always tragic, but never so 
much as when You are the one whose love is turned down. 

You knew this would be mankind’s way with You when You were 
born. But You came nevertheless. And so it will always be. Many will 
reject and ignore and hate You. But some will return Your love, and by 
the intensity of their devotion to You, they will more than make up for 
the refusal of the rest. 

This surely is the case with this young man, Stephen. He loved You 
so much that his love drew from You the idea and the courage to pray 
for those who were stoning him. 

Lord Jesus, I must always be grateful to You for inspiring Your 
Church to put Stephen’s feast right after Your own birthday. For no 
one tells me more plainly than he what to be and do about that birth. 
There is nothing that Stephen did that I cannot do. Like him I can by 
my love make up for the refusal of so many. Like him I can look up 
steadfastly to heaven, see “the glory of God and You, Jesus, standing 
on the right hand of God.” Like him I can say, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit,” confident that such a prayer at the heart of my life will help me, 
like Stephen, to fall asleep in the Lord, that is, in You. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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THE FACE OF GOD 


HE psalms are poems, they are the 
poetry of our faith. As all poetry the psalms abound in imagery and are 
rich in ideas. But there is the ever present danger of a too easy familiar- 
ity; for in praying the psalms as often as we do it is possible to become 
routine and to forget the depths of spiritual richness which they unfold 
before us. We have been told that one way to make the psalms meaning- 
ful and ever alive is to look for a recurring idea throughout the psalter. 
One such theme of the psalms is the Face of God. 

The expression, face of God, the face of the Lord, Thy face, is found 
repeatedly in the psalms. The good man is of “the generation of those 
who search for him, who seek the face of the God of Israel” (23:6). 
Indeed, all the powers of the good man become absorbed in this task of 
seeking God: “Concerning thee my heart says, ‘Seek you my face!’ Thy 
face, O Lord, do I seek” (26:8). And again, “My whole being thirsts 
for God . . . how long till I come and see the face of God?” (41:2). 

This is the goal of the Christian life: to see God face to face. “The 
Lord is righteous; he loves righteousness; the upright will behold his 
face” (10:7). The cry of every Christian is, “May God be merciful 
unto us and bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us” (66:1). To 
see God’s face is to be infinitely happy. To behold God’s face is to be 
consumed in the everlasting adoration of love. As men of desire we long 
for the day when God will “lift up upon us the light of his countenance” 
(4:6). Like separated lovers we protest to God, “How long wilt thou 
hide thy face from me?” (12:1). 

On the other hand utter woe and misery is the lot of those deprived of 
the sight of God’s face. Just as it is the Vision of God which constitutes 
the eternal happiness of heaven, it is the absence of His face which 
constitutes the eternal sadness of hell. The wail of the damned soul is 
an eternal and rebellious, “Why, O Lord, dost thou reject me, and hide 
thy face from me?” (87:14). To this is joined the agonizing lament, “I 
am cut off from before thine eyes” (30:22). 

It is our forgetfulness of the face of God which leads us into sin. 
“The wicked says to himself: God has forgotten; he has hidden his 
face; he will never see it” (9:11). But it is our mindfulness of God’s 
face.that is a source of strength in time of temptation when we plead 
with God: “Do not hide thy face from thy servant, for I am in trouble” 
(68:17). 

We have by no means exhausted this topic nor has our treatment of it 
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been scholarly. It is given merely with the hope that it will be of some 
help to those who pray the psalms, a beacon to the many of us who so 
easily lose our way in the psalter and finish our Breviary knowing all too 
well that we have honored God with our lips but have kept our hearts far 
from Him. But if we look for the Face of God in the psalms we will 
begin to speak to Him as did Moses of old, “face to face, as one man 
would speak to another” (Ex. 33:11). And our minds and hearts will 
be illumined as was the face of Moses after conversing with God (Ex. 
35:29). God Himself will reward us for our efforts with the Vision of 
Himself, for we can say in all truth with the psalmist: “As for me, in 
justice I shall behold thy face; I shall be satisfied when thy glory shall 
appear” (Ps. 16:15). 

Grand Rapids, Mich. John F. Sheehy 


REDEEMING THE TIME 


lL. IN the Providence of 
God, Christ had been born in China and the apostles had been Asiatics, 
the Church today would be Eastern in her externals. Everyone agrees 
that the externals of the faith — the Latin language, Gothic cathedrals, 
the expression of doctrine in terms of Aristotelian or Platonic philoso- 
phy — are not a necessary means of salvation for all people. All modern 
missiology insists that whatever is good in the culture of a people must 
be saved and Christianized. But has any thought been given to the idea 
of applying this principle to a mission country half again as populous 
as Japan, three-quarters as populous as the entire continent of Africa — 
namely, the United States? 

The U.S. has (roughly) some 120,000,000 non-Catholics as com- 
pared to 88,000,000 in Japan, and about 200,000,000 in Africa. It is, in 
fact, one of the greatest mission fields in the world. 

Now the changes wrought in the world, particularly in the U.S. since 
the invention of the steam engine, and especially in the last seventy-five 
years, have been so tremendous, that perhaps our culture has changed 
enough to warrant a re-examination of our traditional presentation of 
some aspects of our religion. 

Most of the men who formed the liturgy, who thought out the basic 
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lines of our apologetics, who figured out how a Christian was to be 
integrated into the community, were men who today would feel more 
at home in agricultural India or China than on the corner of 42nd St. 
and Broadway. Industrialization has changed the thinking and living 
habits of people more in the past hundred years than did all the other 
changes of history. 

Is this change sufficiently reflected in the Church so that the man 
who rolls steel in Gary feels that the Church is as much a part of his life 
as did the French artisan who chipped out the gargoyles for Rheims or 
Notre Dame? 

A look at the Ritual will prove that a people with deep roots in the 
soil was responsible for most of its prayers. There are blessings for 
horses, sheep, goats, cattle and bees, for the pastures and barns in which 
they live, for the oats and salt they eat, for vineyards, meadows, pastures 
and fields, for the seed, the young crop and harvest, for eggs, cheese, 
bread, butter, wine, cakes and beer, etc., etc. When we look for blessings 
which could be used in modern industrial urban life, we do find one for 
mills, brick kilns, and printing presses; but I’m sure that the composers 
of these did not have in mind the flour mills of Minneapolis, or the 
presses that turn out more words in one day than were printed in a year 
of weeks when the blessing was formulated. 

It is true that we can ride in a blessed automobile, or on a blessed 
train. This article is typed on a blessed typewriter. Once in a while we 
may have contact with a blessed seismograph, or telegraph. But where 
can one work in a blessed factory, or on a blessed punch press with steel 
that was blessed? The general blessing “ad omnia” has to do yeoman 
work these days. And even if there were such blessings, would they be a 
sufficient answer today? 

The Church wants to be the ever vigilant mother by the side of her 
children all through the day by means of her sacramentals. Yet in 
modern society she is only with a man when he is in his own home or in 
church. 

Industrialization has yet to find any recognition in the Mass, or in 
ceremonies connected with the Mass. When the Catholic Labor Alliance 
wanted to print a votive Mass for Labor Day, it had to use the Mass of 
St. Joseph because that seemed to be the most fitting. It “4 he that 
there is some agitation for a Mass in honor of Christ the Worker, and 
this may or may not be a good idea. But shouldn’t some recognition be 
given to the modern means of making a living, just as rogation|days and 
the major and minor litanies do for farming? These are primarily days 
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of penance, but they also are days on which men talk to God about their 
crops, their means of livelihood. 

The Jesuit Fathers and the men who run the Catholic Press of Ranchi, 
India, have done something to make their work fit into a Christian 
pattern. Before work they kneel and pray at their presses, and the 
Angelus bell announces lunch and quitting time. Even more important, 
each day some of the men representing each department receive holy 
Communion, that God will send their press enough work so that they 
can earn their daily bread. 

This brings to mind the thought that, in times of drought, there are 
plenty of public and official prayers for rain; but in times of depression 
or recession, who has heard public and official prayers that the machines 
would run once more? 

A realization of some of the problems raised by the industrial revolu- 
tion has caused Rome to grant permission for evening Mass under 
certain circumstances. When the farmer went to bed and rose with the 
sun, early morning was the most convenient time for Mass. Nowadays, 
however, people no longer work with the sun, but according to the hours 
of “the shift,” which often demands real heroism if a person is to get up 
and go to Mass before setting off across town for early work. 

Even if people are working more or less normal hours, the tempo of 
modern life, which seems to increase as darkness descends, has made us 
a generation of late risers. It is easy to say that people should go to bed 
at night, but we have to face facts — they just don’t — and, hence, it 
seems sensible to schedule Masses regularly at times when people can 
more easily attend them. Priests in busy city parishes feel the pinch of 
this “farm time” early Mass schedule when they have to live according 
to an “industrial time” evening schedule that keeps them up late into 
the night. 

The automobile has made of Americans the greatest travelers in his- 
tory. We read with awe of the great migration of peoples which changed 
the course of history. Yet in ten or fifteen years more people have trav- 
eled into Los Angeles, and perhaps have traveled further to get there, 
than were involved in the migration of nations. As a result of this restless 
spirit, we do not stay at home on Sunday to keep the Lord’s Day holy 
in the traditional way of Vespers, or Compline and an instruction in 
the afternoon. 

Are we going to tell the people to stay home in a hot dirty city on a 
sunny Sunday afternoon when they can take a ride out into the country? 
We can tell them, but we will not get any place! Perhaps we should 
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encourage places of pilgrimages so that people will have some place to 
go which will remind them of the faith instead of “just taking a ride.” 
A Benedictine monastery, a nice Sunday afternoon’s ride distance from 
Chicago, is now working on a museum of sorts, which will show pan- 
oramic scenes from the Old and New Testament. This may be one way 
to use “the travel bug” of a city dweller. Other ways must surely be 
found because, in the foreseeable future, people are not going to be- 
come comfortable stay-at-homers forsaking an auto ride in order to 
amble over to Church for Vespers. 
At one time men worked from sun-up to sun-down, and the only free 
time they had came on Sundays and holy days. Today, for many city 
dwellers, free time is becoming a real problem. One of the unions, the 
lithographers, has won a 35 hour week for its men, and it is conceivable 
that these men could get three days a week off. When Sundays and holy 
days were the only days of recreation, then rest and relaxation was jin 
some ways always connected with religion. Is it today? To put the qués- 
tion is to answer it. It would not seem to be enough to clean up the 
movies and television so that nothing classified as “B” or “C” be shown. 
Some way of making holidays into holy days once more must be found. 
These are not the only problems brought to the Church by industrial- 
ization. In fact, they are not the most important ones, because there is 
that tremendous one of making the entire system Christian to the core, 
But these are some of the surface problems, some of the ones easier to 
see, some of the ones which, if considered in the light of presentday 
needs and conditions, might help solve the bigger and more basic one. 
The solution to these problems, the practical means of bringing mod- 
ern urban, industrial life into intimate contact with the Church once 
more, seems to be a problem which the lay people must help solve. The 
clergy at one time had a close kinship with the land because most of 
them had come from farms, yet most of the priests in the cities today, 
while they come from the city, do not have much first-hand knowledge 
of the dull monotony of an assembly line job. The joys and sorrows of 
the industrial worker are not personal experiences to them. Hence it 
would seem that the men who live the life should contribute in great 
part the practical ideas of how to sanctify it: how sacramentals, the 
Mass, the keeping of Sunday, etc., can be brought to bear upon American 
daily living. | 
The Church is the Body of Christ, and all bodies change with time 
and with conditions. Animals naturally adjust to meet the demands of 
their environment, wearing one sort of coat in the winter, and another in 
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the summer. Men change as they grow older. Things they did in their 
youth no longer seem sensible in old age. They dress and act differently 
in Alaska than they do in the Congo. So too, it seems that the Body of 
Christ, while essentially remaining the same at all times, must change 
as living conditions and cultures change. The process may be a bit 
difficult, because custom is so strong in the Church; but change it must, 
if the Church is not to become an alien in the great mission land of the 
United States. 

Chicago, Ill. Gerard Weber 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HILE traveling in France this 
summer, I was startled one weekday mid-afternoon at Laon to hear all 
the church bells of the cathedral booming out over the city. It could 
hardly be an alarm, for nobody got particularly excited about it. So I 
hurried to see what sort of celebration was taking place. An afternoon 
Mass? 

There was a small knot of people in the cathedral, joined gradually 
by some others that came straggling in, and the mood was festive. It 
was a baptismal service. Upon inquiry, I discovered that it was custo- 
mary, not only at Laon but in a number of other towns as well, to ring 
the church bells for baptisms: to signalize the Church’s joy, and to call 
together as many fellow parishioners as possible to participate in the 
rite and to welcome the new member into the parish family. It does seem 
like an excellent idea. 

At home we announce the hour of baptism in our parish bulletin, and 
also print the names of the baptized (and parents) under the caption, 
“New Members in Christ.” But perhaps by ringing the church bells as 
for Mass, by explicitly inviting people to attend, in the bulletin and from 
the pulpit, and by distributing baptismal booklets and having all join 
in the Our Father, the Creed and the responses, we could make baptism 
more the parish event it is supposed to be. I’m starting with the new 
year. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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Incidentally, it was impressively meaningful to see the large Easter 
Candle, with its 1954 date in bright red, standing in the baptistery and 
burning throughout the service. The candles for the newly baptized were 
lit from it: the light of Christ had been communicated to His members. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. John 
M. Oéesterreicher, an associate editor and the author of Walls Are 
Crumbling, is founder and director of the Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies at Seton Hall University, Newark, N. J. — Rev. Marcel Noirot 
is professor of Canon Law at the Institut Catholique, Lyons, France. -— 
Rev. Jabob Kalayil, a priest of the Syro-Malabar rite, is at present en- 
gaged in parish work at Chicago. — Rev. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., 
author of The Week with Christ, teaches religion at St. John’s and is 
moderator of the college YCS groups. — Rev. John F. Sheehy is assistant 
at Blessed Sacrament Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. — Rev. Gerard 
Weber of Chicago is an assistant editor of the Priests’ Bulletin. 


Our cover design combines three New Testament texts concerning the 
“advent” of Christ: the endings of First Corinthians and of the Apoca- 
lypse, which refer to the final coming in glory; and John 10:10, in which 
Christ reveals the purpose of His historical coming as Savior. It is charac- 
teristic of the depths and richness of Scripture texts that all three can 
be applied also to yet another coming of Christ: in the mystery of the 
Christmas grace for which the season of Advent prepares. Or again, 
John 10:10, “I come that they may have life, and have it more abundant- 
ly,” will achieve its highest fulfilment when we shall enjoy the life of 
the beatific vision. 

These three levels on which Christ’s redemptive work operates — the 
historical, the sacramental, and the eschatalogical — are well brought 
out in a recent book by a non-Catholic scholar: Oscar Cullmann’s Early 
Christian Worship. He shows how many of the historical incidents nar- 
rated in St. John’s Gospel were chosen by the Evangelist precisely be- 
cause they have their fuller meaning in his audience’s meeting with 
Christ in the mysteries of baptism and the Eucharist; and these in turn 
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are but the anticipation of the eternal “living waters” and the heavenly 
worship. Among Catholic scholars, Pére Daniélou, S.J., in his Bible et 
Liturgie has perhaps most convincingly illustrated the same line of 
thought: redemptive “history” is realized through the centuries in litur- 
gical “Mystery” and eternally in the liturgy of heaven. 

But it would be to misunderstand the wonders of God’s love were we 
to consider these three “levels” merely as succeeding each other in time. 
The historical, sacramental and eschatological are not just successive 
stages: the first and last are somehow contained in the center — for 
every sacrament is an effective sign not only of present grace but also of 
the historical passion and resurrection and of future glory. Past and 
future are brought to us in the present. A re-reading of the first eight 
chapters of Abbot Vonier’s classic Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist 
will make us appreciate anew this richness of sacramental reality. 

We have been thinking of these things especially since the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Evanston in August. The subject of 
eschatology is an essential data of Christian revelation; and a greater 
stress on it could not but prove beneficial for our Catholic outlook. Yet 
at Evanston, a basic split soon showed up, between those who placed 
their hope chiefly in the future coming of Christ in glory, and those who 
insisted more on the need of applying Christian principles in our present- 
day tasks. Present and future stood opposed to each other. But is not 
such a split unavoidable, and unbridgeable, in a non-sacramental Chris- 
tianity ? Only in the sacrament do present responsibility and future hope 
coalesce. “Mens impletur gratia, et futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur.” 
We receive grace for present work, grace which is at the same time the 
pledge and seed of future glory. 

We must sympathize with the difficulties of our non-Catholic brethren 
at Evanston. But we should do more: their difficulty should make us 
more gratefully aware of our solution. The eschatological character of 
our life as Catholics needs considerably more emphasis than we have 
been giving it. Though “incarnate” in the world, we are fellow citizens 
of the saints and members of the heavenly family of God. The Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God made us such; its annual celebration must be an 
effective “sursum corda.” 


Important news from the Liturgical Press: the new and completely 
revised Short Breviary is ready for distribution — ready in time to solve 
some Christmas present problems. First published in 1940, it went 
through five editions in its original form. The experience of the many 
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thousands of users, and more especially of the growing number of reli- 
gious communities which have in recent years adopted the volume for 
their official community prayer, has enabled the editor, Fr. William 
Heidt, O.S.B., to embody some significant improvements. The basic 
arrangement remains the same, but a finer grade of Bible paper has been 
used to reduce the bulk of the volume, the Confraternity version of the 
psalms has been introduced, with the psalms printed in sense lines, ex- 
tensive duplication has been resorted to in order to lessen paging, and 
new feasts have been added. 

In order to meet the varying needs, of religious communities particu- 
larly, the Short Breviary will now be available both in an abridged and 
unabridged edition. The latter contains two supplements: 1) Scripture 
readings for every day of the year; and 2) the additional psalms (to 
complete the 150), arranged in a daily “second nocturn” for Matins. 
Such a “second nocturn” could of course be used alternately for the first 
nocturn, on successive weeks, by those who desire to have the entire 
psalter, but do not wish to lengthen the office: the basic scheme, requiring 
no more time than the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, would thus be 
retained. 

We are especially proud of being able to offer the two editions at a 
low price. Prayerbook size (4% by 6% inches), printed in red and 
black, the abridged edition of 764 pages sells for $3.90 in leatherette, 
and $6.00 in leather; the unabridged edition of 1200 pages for $6.00 
and $8.00 respectively. Please indicate which edition is desired. 

No better recommendation for the Short Breviary can be sought than 
that contained in the letter written by the papal Secretariate of State on 
November 15, 1952, to the author of a similar adaptation of the breviary 
in the Dutch language: “His Holiness personally rejoices, and congrat- 
ulates you for contributing by this work to the fostering and spreading 
of liturgical piety. For the community of the faithful will flourish with 
every virtue if they pray well to God; and they pray best of all when they 
pray with the Church, to whom has been given the spirit of grace and 
prayers (Zach. 12:10), joyfully observing with her the temporal seasons 
and the variety of her feast days. His Holiness therefore heartily desires 
(libenter cupit) that the ‘Small Breviary’ be used by those religious 
communities whose statutes will permit them to do so, and also by lay 
persons .. .” (Documenta Pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam 
spectantia, 1903-1953, p.192). 


Since communities as well as individuals usually plan their summer 
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work months in advance, we are hereby making a preliminary an- 
nouncement of the summer school of liturgical music which will take 
place at St. John’s next July. For the past six years such a summer schoo] 
has been conducted at our Abbey under the efficient auspices of the 
Gregorian Institute of America. Dr. Bennett and his staff have however 
decided to turn their attention in future to setting up resident schools. 
The direction of the summer school has therefore been taken over by the 
Abbey. It will continue to offer courses in Gregorian chant, chant accom- 
paniment and polyphony, but the course of liturgical lectures will be 
expanded somewhat. As in the past, the staff will consist of several 
nationally known specialists as well as members of the St. John’s com- 
munity. The daily community Mass and the evening sung Vespers, and 
the prayerful atmosphere of Benedictine monastic life were features 
especially appreciated by students in former years, and will no doubt 
be an unfailing attraction conducive to spiritual as well as musical prog- 
ress in years to come. Further details concerning the school will be pub- 
lished soon. 


Under the headline, “The Holy Father’s Pleasure at the Activities of 
the Center of Liturgical Action,” Osservatore Romano of July 12-13 
announced the program of the sixth national liturgical study week, held 
at Vicenza the latter part of the same month under the presidency of 
Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna. For the occasion, Msgr. 
Montini, pro-secretary of state, wrote a letter to the organizers of the 
week in the name of the Holy Father, of which the following part only 
appeared in the Osservatore (from which we translate). It states a norm 
which needs stating, and not in Italy alone. 

“The liturgy is not only teacher of dogmatic truth but also and above 
all the school of sanctification and chief means of our incorporation into 
Christ. It is therefore to be wished that the congress of Vicenza turn 
its efforts especially to this particular aspect of Marian liturgy, so that 
devotion to the Virgin, restored where necessary to its true purposes, 
may fulfil its proper function of leading us to Jesus by means of a most 
sincere, full and loving transformation of the old self into the new man 
of justice and Christian sanctity. Every other form of Marian piety not 
sufficiently oriented in this way will inevitably be deficient and less 
pleasing to the heavenly Mother to whose heart nothing is dearer than 
our renewal in the life of her divine Son. 

“There is no need to speak about the precious fruits that would come 
to each and all within the Church if this powerful impulse of love for 
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Mary, which gives to our troubled times its brightest note of confidence, 
were formed and disciplined according to the spirit of liturgical worship. 
Our relations to the Virgin, far from exhausting themselves in super- 
ficial sentimentality or in anxious and self-interested pleading for help 
in moments of need, would thereby acquire that character of maturity 
and depth so necessary for perseverance and fruitfulness in the spiritual 
life.” 


Besides the national study week, Italy has for the past three years also 
witnessed a national congress of pastoral liturgy. This year it met at 
Naples, September 26 to October 3, its theme, “The Eucharist and 
Mediator Dei.” The Osservatore Romano of September 24 quoted an 
extract of the Holy Father’s message to the congress, communicated by 
means of a letter from Msgr. Montini: 

“As fulcrum of the religious life of the Church, the divine Sacrifice 
ought to constitute the central concern of pastors of souls: and the more 
the faithful will re-establish contact with the inexhaustible treasures 
contained in it, the more swiftly will that rebirth of liturgical piety occur 
which the Holy Father has wished for with so great insistence.” 

In order to reach as many of the faithful as possible, the congress had 
organized parallel services to take place morning and evening in the 
Cathedral and in twenty-seven churches of the city and its suburbs. In 
the morning these consisted of a community Mass with commentary 
from the pulpit, and in the evening an instruction on the liturgy (in the 
Cathedral, always by a bishop) with a suitable devotion following. As at 
our Milwaukee week, separate sessions were held for clergy, laity, and 
religious, and a fourth series, fittingly, for artists. 


A hearty welcome to Altar and Home (Conception Abbey, Mo.) in 
its new magazine format! For twenty years it has offered consistently 
valuable aid to homes and schools in explaining in popular vein the 
spirit and rites of the Church’s worship. Its symbolic designs, too, have 
through the years contributed not a little in making this traditional lan- 
guage of the Church both accepted and more widely understood. We 
had occasion some time ago to remark on the new vigor that was making 
itself evident in its pages. This new step corroborates our judgment. 
May Altar and Home continue to speak the news of God’s love in con- 
vincing language, and find an ever greater audience for its message. 


While on the subject of liturgical periodicals, it may be useful to list 
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the field. Besides Altar and Home (monthly) and WorsuHiP, we now 
have in America: The Living Parish (quarterly: Pio Decimo Press, Box 
53, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15); Mediator (five times a year: 34 Mt. Au- 
burn St., Cambridge 38, Mass.) ; and, only liturgically speaking in last 
place, Amen (quarterly: 1590 Green Bay Rd., Highland Park, Ill.). 
Devoted exclusively to liturgical music are three magazines: Caecilia 
(bimonthly: 45 Franklin St., Boston 10); The Catholic Choirmaster 
(quarterly: 119 West 40th St., New York 18); and The Gregorian Re- 
view (quarterly: 2130 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2). Liturgical Arts (quar- 
terly: 7 East 42nd St., New York 17) and The Catholic Art Quarterly 
(4380 Main St., Buffalo 21, N.Y.) give competent guidance in the 
graphic and plastic arts and architecture. 

Ten periodicals in all. A respectable enough number. But, duplications 
aside, we wonder whether their total number of subscribers much ex- 
ceeds 30,000 — in a population of 30,000,000 Catholics. 


Our own total is now just over 9,000. Our immediate modest goal is 
10,000, which we prayerfully look forward to reaching through this 
year’s Christmas gift subscriptions. We ask our readers to join us in 
prayer — and good works! 


We cannot let the year draw to a close without paying our respects, 
however belated, to the memory of Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, arch- 
bishop of Milan, who died on August 30. Known to all the world as the 
author of The Sacramentary, the standard historical-spiritual commen- 
tary on the propers of the missal, his activities as head of the largest 
diocese of Italy will perhaps in time gain for him an even greater renown. 
The Westminster Cathedral Chronicle of October editorialized: “This 
quiet and scholarly Benedictine died as confidently as he lived, a prelate 
and a prince to be remembered with St. Charles Borromeo and St. Am- 
brose.” The message of condolences from the Holy Father spoke of his 
“vast knowledge, tender piety, austere monastic and priestly virtue, and 
his indefatigable and fruitful ministry.” The last mentioned trait mani- 
fested itself, perhaps most strikingly, in the repeated personal visitations 
of all his parishes, even the most remote mountain villages which could 
be reached only at cost of great fatigue. And the Cardinal all his life 
was in precarious health, a frail small figure. It is pleasant to record 
that this famous liturgist knew how to translate his knowledge into such 
selfless pastoral service. 

A personal letter contained the following details: “His death, and the 
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circumstances of it, have made a most profound impression on all. It 
was the death of a saint, the death of a patriarch of old. Feeling himself 
sinking, he asked to receive the sacraments; and then he invited the few 
people who were present to sit around his little iron bedstead and help 
him to die. Two hours later he winged his way to heaven... . An 
especially profound impression was created by his wish to die as poor 
as he had always lived. He had asked that the carriage for his funeral 
procession be such as is used only for the very poorest people. You can 
imagine the spectacle through the proud streets of Milan: the shabby 
hearse, surrounded by the highest civil authorities, by four Cardinals, 
thirty Bishops, members of Parliament, etc. Our good Cardinal thus 
preached his last sermon on the vanity of the world and on humility.” 

We had the privilege of attending a retreat preached by him, of being 
present at his elevation to the cardinalate and his episcopal consecration, 
and, two summers ago, of having a half-hour’s audience with him. Some 
months previous, this busy Archbishop had, almost by return mail, sent 
upon our request an article for WoRSHIP, written in longhand (cf. May, 
1952: “The Mission of America”). It was characteristic of his charity. 
Perhaps his devoted flock have had the right instinct in calling him, ever 
since his coming to Milan, “il nostro Carlo” — a reference to St. Charles 
Borromeo, whom he strongly resembled even in features. May he at 
God’s throne assist all of us to fulfil the spiritual “mission of America.” 


Many of our readers will be pleased to know that Ade Bethune’s St. 
Leo Shop is again open for business, though at a new address: 118 
Washington St., Newport, R.I. Large and small pictures, occasional 
cards, painted crucifixes, Nativity scenes, designs and embroidery kits 
for wall hangings, and of course Christmas cards go to make up her 
stock. A catalogue will be sent upon request. Some twenty years ago 
(we hope she won’t mind our saying this), people used to argue about 
Ade’s drawings as “extreme.” By now, tastes have caught up with her, 
so that most persons would classify her things close to the “golden 
mean.” Anyway, we wish her well-deserved populariy—and brisk sales. 


Two good calendars, for wall and desk respectively: The Christian 
Life Calendar, by Revs. G. A. Haffard and George Kolanda (Bruce: 
$1.00), and the Sheil School Calendar, with art work by Miss Ann 
Grill (31 East Congress, Chicago 5: $1.00). Both are Mass ordinals; 
the former also has directions for the Day Hours. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FATHER JUNGMANN’S ANSWER! 


To the Editor: — It is only now (end of April,1954) that I have re- 
ceived the two issues of the American Ecclesiastical Review, with the 
articles of Rev. A. F. Kaiser on “The Historical Background and Theol- 
ogy of Mediator Dei” (Dec., 1953, and Jan., 1954). I would like to make 
a few comments on these articles — in case they have not already been 
made by someone else. 

The articles at least eight times name “Doerner and Borgmann” as 
exponents of the Liturgical Movement and of the errors and abuses 
which supposedly were unearthed especially in Germany, Austria and 
France. This alone suffices to prove that the writer is not well informed. 
A. Doerner is the author of the book Sentire cum Ecclesia, published 


+ This letter was not addressed to us, but (like Dr. Tuechle’s in our July 
issue) to the editors of the American Ecclesiastical Review, who saw fit not to 
publish it. We ourselves originally had no intention of printing it; but in the 
meanwhile there has appeared another outburst by Fr. Albert Kaiser, this 
time in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. He does not name names of the 
German and Austrian “exclusive sacramentalists” whom he there attacks, 
but there can be little doubt that he has in mind Frs. Casel and Parsch, who 
were leaders in Germany and Austria respectively. And by now his list of 
accusations has snowballed, so that these “liturgical heretics” are taxed with 
a whole catalogue of heresies, including denial of the bodily resurrection of 
Christ! It is well that Fr. Parsch died in happy ignorance of the fact that he 
did not believe in the Resurrection. And Dom Odo Casel: who died with 
dramatical fitness on Holy Saturday while pouring out his heart’s love in 
singing the Exsultet! 

Some years ago the Editor of the A.E.R. was highly indignant in print 
because he felt his orthodoxy had been impugned. Others, too, have a right 
to their reputation. Also the dead. We can only interpret this latest article by 
Fr. Kaiser as the result of a too vivid imagination; the only alternative would 
seem to be irresponsible slander, and we don’t care to accuse a fellow 
priest of that. The really disturbing thing in this whole matter is that reputable 
magazines would lend themselves to print such nonsense. 

We personally have a hearty dislike for controversy. In the more than 
sixteen years that we have been editor of WorsHriP, we have sedulously 
avoided it. There have been attacks, but they have blown over. We could have 
kept silent now, all the more since the American liturgical movement was not 
expressly under fire. But we felt that we could not in conscience allow to pass 
unchallenged an objectively libelous outburst against persons whom we were 
honored to know as friends (though we did not agree with all they wrote), and 
whose memory is held in benediction in their own countries because under 
their leadership Catholic life in these countries experienced a quickening 
and deepening. 

If Fr. Kaiser has other persons in mind, let him name them, and quote 
chapter and verse of their writings, to substantiate charges that go far 
beyond the strictures contained in Mediator Dei. To strike out with blind 
violence usually injures innocent bystanders. 

May the Prince of Peace grant us peace in our times. — THE EprTor. 
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in 1941 (incidentally without episcopal imprimatur) : it was a passionate 
attack upon the Liturgical Movement, and therefore certainly cannot 
be held responsible for the alleged errors. Moreover, K. Borgmann has 
contributed to the whole question nothing more than an introduction of 
less than four pages to the book Volksliturgie und Seelsorge (1942), of 
which he himself was merely the compiler and editor. 

The accusations are therefore obviously directed mainly against the 
contributors to this symposium. The majority of these are, like myself, 
members of that Liturgical Commission which was established in 1940 
as an advisory body by the two members of the hierarchy whom the 
Bishops Conference of Fulda chose as an official episcopal committee 
for matters liturgical. Since I have two articles in this book, I must 
logically consider myself — despite the friendly words written of me in 
the first article (Dec., 1953) — as one of the main culprits, especially 
since it is precisely in my articles that not only the question of the priest- 
hood of the laity but also of the glorified Christ as Highpriest are 
treated. 

Father Kaiser finds that “Doerner and Borgmann” ignore the suffer- 
ing Christ and substitute instead an idealized Christ of their own inven- 
tion. He detects therein (one can not quite see the connection) a denial 
of the Hypostatic Union and a continuation of the heresy of Nestorius 
(see the January, 1954, issue, pp.43f.), and asks in all seriousness by 
what route this oriental heresy could have reached Germany and 
Austria. 

It is of course impossible to contend with such an interpretation, 
which is a historical as well as theological monstrosity; or with the 
attempt to introduce as intermediary links Jansenism, Febronianism 
and liberal Protestantism. Father Kaiser furthermore ascribes an im- 
portance to Archbishop Groeber’s Letter to the Bishops of Greater 
Germany (which, incidentally, stands in opposition to Mediator Dei 
on the important point of how the laity offer) that the latter’s German 
episcopal confreres never conceded. 

That abuses and exaggerations do at times occur is true not only of 
Germany, Austria and France, but probably also of other countries as 
well. Every movement has its fellow travelers, every strong stream car- 
ries its sediment with it. But that the men who, as a result of their prac- 
tical work or their writings stand in the forefront of the liturgical 
renewal in these countries, are above the insinuations and accusations 
such as Fr. Kaiser lists, has perhaps been amply demonstrated by the 
leading role they played at the Lugano Conference in September, 1953, 
which was encouraged by a personal letter of the Holy Father and in 
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which there participated the representatives of two Roman Congrega- 
tions, several Cardinals and seventeen Bishops. Therefore, the only 
possible answer to the censures of Fr. Kaiser is a stunned silence. 

As for myself: I have written about the same subjects as I did in the 
Borgmann book, without a change of opinion, in two books which are 
available in English translations: Liturgical Worship (Pustet, New 
York, 1941) and The Mass of the Roman Rite (Vol. I: Benziger, New 
York, 1951). So far as I know, there are no different opinions on these 
points expressed in other parts of the Borgmann symposium. 
Innsbruck, Austria Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Rendered from the Original Greek with Explana- 
tory Notes. By Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J., and Rev. Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1954. Pp. xii-690. Cloth, $5.00. 

A work of translation such as this must first of all be judged by the 
goals the translators set themselves. Frs. Kleist and Lilly aimed to present 
the meaning of the original Greek text accurately in American-English 
readily understandable by our people today. In this they have succeeded 
admirably, with only occasional lapses into what has come to be known 
as “Bibelese,” more especially in the epistles. Given their aim, a so- 
called literal translation proved impossible in countless verses, and 
recourse was had to paraphrasing: a justifiable and even necessary pro- 
cedure if the sense is to be rendered correctly and clearly. With all this 
we have no quarrel. On the contrary, we believe that American Catholics 
are fortunate to have a translation of the New Testament that equals, 
and probably surpasses, any now available version in English in point 
of exactness and clarity. We have reason to be grateful that Fr. Kleist, 
whose translation of the Apostolic Fathers brought him deserved inter- 
national fame, devoted his talents also to Scripture; and that Fr. Lilly, 
who was closely associated with the Confraternity version, brought his 
experience from that undertaking to bear upon this new version from 
the original texts. 

But despite ready acknowledgment of the merits of the work, we 
confess some misgivings about the correctness of the goal which the 
translators set themselves. Granted that a translation should be easily 
intelligible. But how is that intelligibility to be achieved? Isn’t there a 
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real danger of reacting too strongly against “Bibelese” and, in striving 
to use the language of the common man, to attain only the common- 
place? W. F. Albright, quoting Arthur Darby Nock, warns that “there 
has been much exaggeration of the Koine element in the New Testa- 
ment” (The Archeology of Palestine, p. 199). Perhaps it’s only a sign 
of conservative middle age on our part: but we frankly admit that, for 
our personal taste, the translation all too often resembles the colloquial 
tone of the Chicago Bible. The Gospels less so than the other parts. 

Such a tendency towards the colloquial might be fully justifiable if the 
Bible were meant primarily for private reading. But it was written for 
the most part to be read in public divine worship; and public divine 
worship remains the normal milieu in which the Church communicates 
the word of God to His people. “Faith through hearing.” Moreover, the 
Church has always surrounded the public proclamation of God’s word 
with a certain solemnity. It would seem to follow that the language of a 
public, solemn reading should have the utmost dignity consonant with 
intelligibility. We are not pleading for Shakespearean English but for 
dignified simplicity. Intelligibility can be achieved on various levels of 
style. The Gettysburg Address is as intelligible as the morning news- 
paper. What we would really like to see is something with the sparkle of 
Knox without his artificialities of word transposition. 

A final point: the translation of the inspired word requires theological 
sensitivity as well as philological expertness. The word “Ecclesia,” for 
instance, has a wealth of connotation, most of it inherited by the English 
word “Church.” And if in the New Testament it is applied not only to the 
universal Church, but also to the city community of Christians, and even 
to a smaller group gathered together in a household for worship, it means 
that the concept of “Church” is somehow realized in the smaller com- 
munity. To use the word “congregation” for the latter does not, therefore, 
suffice: even though it is more intelligible to a modern audience. We 
simply must take for granted that in some cases intelligibility can be 
achiev < only through explanation. 

St. Joh -.’» Abbey Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B. 


PROCEEL : GS OF THE 1953 SISTERS’ INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL- 
ITY. Edited by Rev. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. University of Notre Dame 
Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 1954. Pp. x-211. Cloth, $3.00. 

Meetings and institutes for the discussion of contemporary problems 
of men and women in religious congregations are a development of our 
times. France pioneered in them less than a decade ago. Italy followed. 
In 1952 the first was held in this country, and last summer saw the initial 
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ones in Canada and England. This book is a transcript of the lectures of 
the Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality at Notre Dame University, Indiana, 
which was the outcome of the previous year’s national congress there. 

Some of the papers are incomplete, and one set is missing; to others 
are appended reports of discussions which accompanied the sessions. 
Problems of these irregularities in the manuscripts are not solved by 
editor or printer in such a way as to make easy reading. Conceived for 
the most part to give practical advice to superiors and novice mistresses, 
the lectures are published as having a message also for the rank and 
file in women’s communities. 

It would be unfair to expect throughout these meetings the quality of 
the material in their French counterparts — whose proceedings, edited 
by the entrepreneur of the movement, Rev. A. Plé, O.P., are being pub- 
lished in this country by the Newman Press — this, for one reason, 
because the French are urged by crisis to sterner thinking. The question 
in the minds of readers of WorsHiIP most likely is to what extent the 
lectures to the Sisters were based on the teaching of St. Pius X and his 
successors that the true source of the Christian spirit is active participa- 
tion in the sacred Mysteries. Fathers Corcoran, Robinson, and Mullahy, 
all of Notre Dame, speak with an appreciation of the liturgy. 

But of supreme interest to such readers are the fifty pages of Msgr. 
Martin B. Hellriegel of St. Louis giving perhaps a fuller treatment than 
has ever before been printed of his program for religious women. Read- 
ing his plan, many American religious will blink their eyes in astonish- 
ment. He points out solid foundations in the Scriptures and in the Church 
of the martyrs and Fathers. Warning against individualism, subjectiv- 
ism, and emotionalism, he shows by what means souls are formed to 
sacramental piety, especially by an appreciation of baptism, “with its 
vitality and transforming power” ; confirmation, “the consecration to the 
martyrdom of Christ and the apostolate of Christ”; and the holy 
Eucharist, “the deepest daily wellspring for the flowering of virginity, 
the ‘forming of Christ’ in virgin souls.” 

His words are by no means mere theory, for this program has been 
developed by him personally for twenty-two years and by his like- 
minded successors for a dozen years more in their work as chaplains 
for the Sisters of the Precious Blood of O’Fallon, near St. Louis, Mo. 
Formed in this liturgical piety, the Sisters exercise it with an ease and 
conviction that fully substantiates Monsignor’s thesis. 

By his simple and concrete presentation, he communicates no little 
of his own intense certainty that “an intelligent, wholehearted living of 
the strong, corporate sacramental-liturgical life of the Church” will 
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blossom forth in a virile, corporate as well as personal spiritual life within 
the convent. 
St. Joseph’s Motherhouse Sister Anne Catherine, C.S.J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. Lancelot G. Atsch, O.S.B., with 
the Collaboration of Emerson Hynes. St. John’s University Press, College- 
ville, Minn. 1954. Pp. viii-249. Cloth, $3.25. 

It is heartening to see the liberal use of Scriptures and encyclicals in 
a textbook for college freshmen. Textbooks have traditionally had quo- 
tations written into the context to give the weight of authority to a line 
of thought. An adult approach to the faith would seem to demand that 
the word of God and papal pronouncemnts be permitted to speak for 
themselves. The author has used rather healthy sized excerpts as the 
text itself. Two whole chapters, “The Meaning of Worship” and 
“Eucharistic Worship,” consist of sections of Mediator Dei. Extensive 
quotations from Mystici Corporis form the body of the chapters on the 
Mystical Body and the external organization of the Church. College 
freshmen will find that the encyclicals are not all the abstruse forbidding 
documents they might have seemed to be. 

The demands and limitations of the survey form are recognized and 
ably handled. The superficiality and spottiness, to which a survey lends 
itself, are not in evidence. Prominence is given to the basic themes: 
Trinity, fall and redemption, Mystical Body, and worship. There are a 
few chapters giving some of the social implications of the faith, note- 
worthy among which are “The Works of Justice” and “Religion and 
Racism.” It would be well to include a chapter on the Bible in a possible 
future edition. The well written chapter “Marriage in Christ” could be 
improved by greater emphasis on the Pauline concept of marriage and 
the many practical consequences which flow from it. These are minor 
criticisms in face of the general merit of the volume. 

The style is popular rather than formal, which should aid teachers in 
the task of getting their students to read the text. The typography is good, 
presenting an open, readable page. 

In reading the book the reviewer was struck with the value of this type 
of book for non-collegians. We all need an occasional look at the whole 
of Catholic doctrine. It is so easy to get lost in parts and to forget that 
only in relation to the whole do the parts have meaning, indeed ex- 
istence. Father Maydieu, editor of La Vie Intellectuelle, has pointed out 
(see reprint in Fall issue of Cross Currents) the danger of important 
movements being self-contained in isolated vacuums and thus losing the 
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force of their validity. From the beginning of the liturgical movement 
men like Virgil Michel have insisted on the perils of too much intellectual 
inbreeding and too little contact with the whole. After reading a survey 
of the whole of Christian doctrine, the parts are enriched with new 
meaning. 

Detroit Lakes, Minn. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 




































FORWARD WITH CHRIST. Thoughts and Reflections on Vocations to the 
Foreign Missions. By Rev. Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and Rev. Nicholas Mae- 
strini, P.I.M.E. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. 163. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.75. 

Do we Catholics today perhaps take it too much for granted that cer- 
tain countries of the world are “Catholic countries” and others are 
pagan? Modern missiologists warn us that an attitude which accepts this 
condition as “normal” is not only deadening to missionary effort over- 
seas, but tends to stagnate and narrow the Church’s life at home. 

This book effectively underscores the fact that the missionary ex- 
pansion of the Church is the concern of all the faithful. Intended pri- 
marily as a vocational guidance text for young men seriously considering 
the missionary priesthood or work as a lay brother in the missions, the 
book is one which will also prove enlightening to Catholics here at home. 
The first chapters, on the universal mission of the Church and the prob- 
lems of world conversion in the light of the present crisis, should be of 
particular interest to the general reader. One could wish that a chapter 
had also been included on the lay missionary, a subject on which Fr. 
Maestrini has frequently written and spoken. 

By way of an appendix, Fr. John J. Considine, M.M., has added a 
factual chapter on Latin America, and His Eminence, Cardinal Mooney, 
points out in the introduction that of 100,000 religious in the foreign 
missions, America has given only 4,000 priests, Brothers and Sisters. 
That fact alone should be enough to urge us to give a wide circulation to 
such books as Forward with Christ and other works coming out today 
which show us that the missionary problem is no longer remote from us 
— but an urgent question which a shrinking world has placed squarely 
on our doorstep. 

Grailville Elsa Chaney 
Loveland, Ohio 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN. Molding the Child in Christian Living. By 
Mary Reed Newland. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1954. Pp. vii-271. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


This book could have been written expressly for us. There must be 
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many like us who have wished time and again for some practical ideas on 
just how to go about making good Christians of the precious immortal 
souls God has given in our charge. 

Mary Reed Newland says there is no fool-proof formula for the raising 
of perfect Christians. Each member of a family is an original unlike any- 
one else. So, in every family the “formula must be extemporaneously 
woven of Christian principles warmed by Christian love.” In We and 
Our Children the Newlands show how this is done in their own family 
of seven children. 

It all looks possible and practical because we see them training their 
children in holiness against the background of real family life with all its 
frailties, faults, and lessons learned only through constant repetition. 
We are encouraged to feel capable of trying the same methods because 
ours, too, is a real family. 

What the author says about raising children is valid and readily ac- 
ceptable because she faces facts. She keeps in mind that children and 
parents alike are creatures inheriting original sin and weakened by its 
scar. Just as real a fact which she faces is that of God’s grace, and how it 
is made accessible chiefly in the liturgy throughout the year. With these 
facts clearly in focus and with a sense of humor she tells how they go 
about leading their children to God. In fact, the book often applies and 
illustrates by examples the principles which Mary Perkins Ryan stated in 
her series of articles in WorsHIP, Vols. 26 and 27. 

In regard to teaching the child to examine his conscience, she says: 
“The important thing is that he is assured his parents will not scold him 
if he reveals some carefully concealed guilt of the day. His sins are sins 
against God, not his parents, and he will not hesitate to drag out the most 
jealously guarded secrets if he is certain his parents understand that he 
is confessing to God, not to them, and that they will resist the temptation 
to lecture.” 

We want our children to learn to see Christ in others. But, as Mary 
Newland says, “The process of getting it straight in their heads leads into 
some strange and winding ways. For instance, there was the time John 
was helping Peter get into his sneakers. As it happened, Peter was fresh 
from a long talk with his mother about seeing Christ in his brothers. 
What with the fat feet, and the limp sneakers, the red hair and the bad 
temper, they were getting nowhere fast. Finally John yelled: ‘Get your 
feet in!’ And Peter said, smiling smugly: ‘Remember, I’m Baby Jesus.’ 
Providentially his mother was within earshot, or I shudder to think of 
Peter growing up identifying himself so intimately with deity. So we had 
to get it explained again; and after a deep breath and a good try, John 
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helped Peter into his sneakers as though he were helping Baby Jesus and 
Peter co-operated the way Baby Jesus would co-operate.” 

The author discusses problems dear to a parent’s heart when she talks 
of obedience, mastering a temper, the facts of life and God’s plan, the 
meaning of sacrifice. There’s a whole wonderful chapter on work: how 
to teach children that God is praised by work well done and to help them 
associate work with praise and prayer. 

The Newlands, God bless them, offer a pattern for raising children to 
Christian perfection. To us it looks like one that is just about fool-proof. 
St. Cloud, Minn. Bob and Jeanette Welle 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Vol. I. By Louis of Granada, O.P. 
Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1954. Pp. Ixxxvii-234. Cloth, $4.00. 

The Venerable Louis of Granada (1504-1588) lived during the 
Golden Century of Catholic Spain and was one of the creators of Span- 
ish Christian humanism. His works, translated into most modern lan- 
guages, have passed already through four thousand editions. 

The first volume of the Summa of the Christian Life is really a 
meditative companion to the first part of the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, compiled from selected passages from the complete 
works of Granada. A forceful and catchy general introduction of seventy 
pages introduces the reader to the Spanish background and the historical 
setting of the great Dominican’s life. 

During the author’s lifetime “water girls carried his books under their 
arms and the market women read them as they waited to sell their 
merchandise.” Saints like St. Theresa, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Francis 
of Sales highly recommended them. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
the average reader in our times will react with similar enthusiasm to 
Granada’s rather impersonal scholastic style and his frequent references 
to pagan philosophies. Which may, of course, be a significant com- 
mentary on our times. 

The use of footnotes is sporadic and arbitrary. 

St. Maur’s Priory Augustine W. Cornides, O.S.B. 
South Union, Ky. 
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The new edition of A SHORT BREVIARY is 


Pp. published in an abridged and in an un- 
fo. abridged form. 

The unabridged edition contains two sup- 
he § plements in addition to the material in the 
in- abridged edition; one supplement gives a 
in- reading from Sacred Scripture for each day 

of the year, the other adds the psalms, arranged 
a in nocturn form, which are not used in its 
of weekday psalter or on feasts. 764 pages, 
we abridged. 1200 pages, unabridged. 
aty Prices: $3.90 abridged, cloth 
cal 6.00 abridged, leather 
6.00 unabridged, cloth 
= 8.00 unabridged, leather 
eir 
cis §f A leaflet giving full details will be sent 


gratis upon request. Address: The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 




















CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the 
United States are reflected, and critically examined, in the weekly 
issue of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you will find fresh in- 
sights and thought provoking opinions. 


Recent contributors include: 
Sean O’Faolain Gerald Vann 
George N. Shuster Jerome G. Kerwin 
Francois Mauriac Evelyn Waugh 
H. A. Reinhold Bishop John J. Wright 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen of 
Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives his 
views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present their 
able and honest appraisals of over 100 of the latest and most significant 


Special Introductory Offer: 17 Weeks for $2 


THE COMMONWEAL [One year subscription, $7] 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues. 
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BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 
Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 


4 VOLS., 13 MO.—4 X 6 INCHES. HANDY POCKET SIZE 


5-2991 Simulated Leather Set: $87.50 56-4025 Black Goatskin, Morocco, Set: $55.00 
red ed grain, red under 

5-8023 Black Sheepskin grain, .. : 40.00 
red under gold edges .. 

5-4018 Leather Levant grain, Set: 60.00 54025 Red Goatskin, Morocco ....Set: 60.00 
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4 VOLS., 12 MO.—45 X 7 INCHES. LARGE TYPE 
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SUPER THIN U.S.A. PAPER EDITION 


78-83 Black Sheepskin, Morocco, Set: $58.00 78-45R Red Goatskin, Morocco, Set: $75.00 
grain, gold edge grain, gold edges 

78-45 Black Goatskin, Morocco, Set: 70.00 
grain, gold edges ............. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 
4 VOLS., 12 Mo.—4% X 7 INCHES 


Translation into English from approved sources according to New Latin Version with new 
Psalter approved by Pope Pius XII 


22-2001 Blaek Simulated 22-8023 Black Sheepskin Leather. 
Lea Per vol. ea. $ 8.50 gold edge Per ar ea. $11.00 
Set of 4 vols. 34.00 sevveeeet of 4 vols. 44.00 


DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 


By The Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D.; 
translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D.; preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D.; 


A meditation on each day’s Scripture Lessons of the Roman Breviary. Each meditation is 
divided into convenient sections. Each meditation develops some telling point of 
special application to the daily life of the priest. 

Levant grain, Simulated Leather, yellow edge, boxed; per set of 4 Vols. $25.00 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE or FROM 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. ALgonquin 43053 
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14,000 copies 


sold in 14 months! 


@ second, enlarged and revised edition 


with highest recommendation from the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine for use in Study and Discussion Groups 


extended aids for analysis and discussion 
in paper binding to reduce cost 
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Father Howell gives a clear and simple exposition of the two funda- 
mentals in our liturgy. Textbooks and manuals devote too little atten- 
tion to popularization, to the apostolate; our author sensed this defect 
and supplied “a people’s approach,” an explanation of vital Christian 
truths that is intelligible, attractive, heart-warming. 

Discussion Club Edition $.90 
Regular, Cloth 2.00 


REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 

Chief voice of the liturgical movement in 
England. Associate Editor of Worship. Origin- 
ator of the “Layfolks’ Weeks,” parish missions 
based on explanation of the sacraments. 
Lecturer. 
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A Critical Journal 


a quarterly review to promote literary 


of Letters criticism and to evaluate contemporary 
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seventh year of publication 
edited by John Pick 


Recent Contributors Include 
W. H. Auden Graham Greene J. F. Powers 
Paul Claudel H. Marshall McLuhan Martin Turnell 
Wallace Fowlie Francois Mauriac Chad Walsh 
Julien Green Thomas Merton Helen C. White 


Published by Catholic Renascence Society 
Yearly, $4. Each Issue, $1 
Payable to Executive Director, Catholic Renascence 
Society, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
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| (A monthly publication) 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine 
—studies in parochial and priestly problems 
— Developments in Catholic Action — Articles 
on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
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Some Recent Contents:— 
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a Holier Priesthood Cardinal Merry del Val 
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ary, Ever-Virgin Rev. Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 

rning to Pray Rev, Walter Stehle, 0.S.B. 

Education: The Right and Duty of Parents Rev. Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 
Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year. 

Single Issues 50 cents 
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A wital, new movement 
meets present day needs 


EVENING MASS 


On Jan. 6, 1953, Pope Pius XII issued 
the historic decree Christus Dominus, per- 
mitting Bishops to introduce evening Mass- 
es, and altering the legislation on the 
Eucharistic fast. 


Father Ellard now gives us 

the reasons why our Holy Father granted this “latest gift” 
background for a better understanding of the Pope’s decree 
a survey of how enthusiastically Christians responded 

the full text of the Papal documents in question 

a detailed commentary on the new Eucharistic fast 

a calendar of days when Evening Masses may be said 


a listing of the most notable Evening Mass celebrations during the 
first year after Christus Dominus 


six pages of picture inserts 


“He allowed Mass to be said in the 
afternoon, so that more workers could 
attend.” —Time 


“Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., presents a practical explanation of the 
Constitution Christus Dominus, its adaptation to our needs and a calen- 
dar of days on which a Bishop of a Diocese may grant the favor of 
Evening Mass. 

This volume should prove valuable to clergy, whose bishops grant 
this faculty, and to the laity who have so warmly welcomed the priv- 
ilege of attending the Holy Sacrifice at the evening hour and receiving 
the Lord of Hosts, when the day’s work is done.” 

Cloth $2.00 From the foreword by 


Most Reverend Albert R. Zuroweste, D.D. 
Bishop of Belleville 


LITURGICAL PRESS Collegeville, Minnesota 





Fore Mour= Christmas Giving 


m LITANY 
¢ LORETO 


by RICHARD KLAVER, O.S.C. 


Father Klaver here supplies a much-needed explanation of the history 
and devotional content | the Litany of Loreto. Presenting a series of 
meditations on each invocation of the Litany, he gives enough background 
of the various titles to provide the reader with a clear understanding of 
the prerogatives of Our Lady. 

Pope Pius advises us that the most pleasing celebration of the Marian 
year will be by way of imitation of Our Lady’s virtues. What better way to 
fulfill the Pope’s counsel than in studying the Litany of Loreto — next to 
Mary’s Rosary, the best known and loved of approved prayers to the 
Blessed Mother. 

$3.75 


me ROSARY 
in ACTION 


by JOHN S. JOHNSON 


At Fatima, the Blessed Mother told us that meditation is the essential 
feature of the Rosary — not the mere telling of the beads. 

But many persons, unschooled in the ways of formal prayer, are 
frightened at the prospect of meditation. 

Here, Mr. Johnson, by sharing the simple secret of his own method 
shows how it is possible for anyone to Il Our Blessed Lady’s request 
for meditative devotion. 

The author’s clear approach to the problem is made to order for those 
~— up in the feverish activity of day-to-day living. Here indeed is a 
fresh antidote for spiritual stagnation that will be welcomed by all who 
seek a deeper appreciation of Mary and her favorite prayer. 


Paper, $1.75 
At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
15 & 17 S. Broadway — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Select Books for Christmas 





Church and State 
Through the Centuries 


Compiled 4 8S. Z. Bhier and J. B. 
Morrall—Original documents covering 
the subject of Church and State from 
the time of Trajan to the Czechoslovak 
Law of 1949. Each document has a 
short introduction explaining the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to it, its 
significance and consequence. The com- 
pilation brings out extraordinarily well 
the continuity of the Church's policy in 
every age. $6 








The Meaning of 
Life and Marriage 


By Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D., 
trans. by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D.— 
Sympathetic and penetrating discus- 
sions of the problems that beset modern 
man. The author offers frank, practical 
suggestions for overcoming the com- 
plex difficulties in our search for a 
rich Ee life and for happiness in 
marr. . $3.25 








Rome and Russia 
A Tragedy of Errors 


By Sister Mary Just of Maryknoll—An 
historical analysis in popular style of 
the political and religious relationship 
between the Holy See and Russia down 
through the years. Sister Mary Just 
points out the tragic blunders that led 
to the schism and the intrigues that 
blocked reunion. $3.00 











More Blessed Than Kings 


By Vincent P. McCorry, 8.J.—In these 
essays on certain minor characters in 
the Four Gospels Father McCorry 
teaches important lessons about the 
spiritual life. $3. 











Thunder on St. Paul’s Day 


By Jane Lane —A moving novel of 
human decency and courage, and a 
vivid picture of a London terrorized by 
the “discovery” of a sham Popish om ned 
by an obscure villain named 

Oates. The story revolves around a 
gentle English family caught up in this 
re of terror, a story which, in its 
richly human and romantic interest, re- 


lieves the grimness of the becnregne. 
A Selection of The Catholic Boo $3.00 


The Messenger 


By Remy, trans. by Viola Garvin—The 
tensely matic and haunting ex - 
ences of a young priest sent behind the 
Iron Curtain and the unexpected re- 
sults of his mission. It is a tale of 
burning intention, written from the 
heart and the soul of the author. A 
novel as unforgettable in its profound 
implications as in the taut, controlled 
excitement of its story and the thrill- 
ing interplay and clash of wits, beliefs 
and character. 


The Theology of 
The Apostolate 


By Most Rev. L. J. Suenens—Commen- 
tary on the formal promise made by 
members of the Legion of Mary de- 
signed to promote a fuller understand- 
ing of the pledge they voluntarily take. 
Ready shortly. $1.75 


The Bible in Crosswords 


By Henry Michael—A crossword puz- 
zle series aimed at increasing interest 
in the Bible. The book includes seventy- 
two puzzles, one for e k of the 
Bible, calculated to tax the ingenuit 

of puzzle fans everywhere. $ 7k 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 








Being a bishop, Saint Nicholas 
was clothed with God. 
He carried God to his people 
while he minisiered to the needs 
of their bodies and souls, 
scenting his city of Myra 
with the myrrh of his compassion. 


Literature on the Saint Andrew Daily Mi 


sent upon ré 
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